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1957 DIRECTORS WORKSHOP 


Exclusively for those who are employed by a local church to give directiot 
its educational work. 


The Workshop offers new and advanced directors an opportunity to pursue t 
problems under guidance of outstanding Christian Education leaders. It 
offers rewarding fellowship at Conference Point Camp on beautiful Lake Gen 
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RESOURCE LEADERS 
Robert S. Clemmons, Department of Christian Education of Adults, The Methodist Church 


Myron C. Cole, Central Christian Church, Indianapolis, Indiana 


R. E. Fakkema, Director of Recreation, First Presbyterian Church, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


Charles Manker, College of the Bible, Lexington, Kentucky 


Mrs. Louise Mark, Chairman of Family Life, Michigan Congregational Conference 


W. Randolph Thornton, National Council of Churches 


DAILY LECTURER on Christian Education Objectives 
Lawrence C. Little, University of Pittsburgh 


VESPER LEADER 
George P. Michaelides, Oberlin Graduate School of Theology 


DEAN 
E. Clifton Ammerman, First Christian Church, Amarillo, Texas 


JULY 21-28, CONFERENCE POINT CAMP, WILLIAMS BAY, WISCONS 


For Further Information Write: DEPARTMENT OF ADMINISTRATION AND LEADERSHIP, NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CHURC 


257 4th Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


Tenth Anniversary 
Christian Writers and Editors’ Conference 


Green Lake, Wisconsin 
July 27 to August 3, 1957 


PROGRAM: Inspirational addresses, panel discussion, workshops 
dealing with the practical problems of a wide variety of writing, 
personal interviews with editors of major religious publications, 
free time available for actual writing. 


LEADERS: William Brasmer, Lucile Desjardins, James M. Flan- 
agan, Virgil E. Foster, Lottie M. Franklin, R. Dean Goodwin, 
Clarence W. Hall, George Hall, Harold Hazenfield, Catherine 
Marshall (tentative), Ward S. Miller, William S. Mittelstadt, 
Lawrence Nelson, Ethelyn M. Parkinson, Mazelle W. Thomas, Peter 
Gordon White, Dorothy Clarke Wilson, Kenneth L. Wilson, Mar- 
garet Wolff, Roland E. Wolseley, Frances Woolery, Anna Perrott 
Rose Wright, Elizabeth Yates. 


REGISTRATION: For further information write Dr. Benjamin P. 
Browne, 1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania. Reg- 
istration should be made directly with the Registrar, American 
Baptist Assembly, Green Lake, Wisconsin. Registration fee: 
before May 1, $10, first week, $8 each second and third weeks. 
After May 1, $15, first week, $8 each second and third weeks. 


The Extension School of Writing, August 3-17. Academic credit in 
English will be given by the University of Redlands Summer 
School. 


Workshops on fiction writing, article writing, curriculum writing, 
church publicity, missionary writing, devotional writing, poetry 
writing, drama writing, and photography. 
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citorials 


—@ THE SUNDAY SCHOOL is “the most wasted hour of 
the week,” according to an article in LIFE magazine of 
February 11, 1957. The article was written by Wesley 
Shrader, a professor at Yale Divinity School, formerly 
a Southern Baptist pastor. The purpose of the article is 
apparently to use the shock treatment to jolt local con- 
gregations into using the better curriculum materials 
prepared for them by their denominations, to develop 
more professional leadership in Christian education, to 
make more use of the leadership training opportunities 
available in developing more competent lay leadership, 
and to draw parents into more effective Christian educa- 
tion effort at home. The purpose, therefore, is good. It 
is certainly true that many churches are trying to “get 
by” with the least possible expenditure of money and 
energy on Christian education. Even the more efficient 
churches could, in most instances, go far beyond their 
present efforts in carrying Christian teaching to all chil- 
dren, youth, and adults of their communities. 

On the other hand, it is entirely fair to say that Dr. 
Shrader based his conclusions on extreme cases, did a 
very superficial job of reporting, and revealed a consider- 
able lack of acquaintance with the developments which 
have been taking place in Christian education. 

Rather than try to refute the negative picture given in 
the first part of the article, however, churches could well 


@ ANOTHER of the Journal’s important special issues is 
to appear next month. In it will be an interpretation of 
the knowledge which has been acquired in recent years 
through research and- experimentation in group pro- 
cedures. It will be called Where two or three ..., with 
a sub-title, “A special issue on Christian Growth in 
Dynamic Groups.” 

Much of the life of the church is carried on in small 
groups. All the way from the trustees, who conduct the 
business affairs of a church, to the children of the 
nursery class, people meet in small groups for learning, 
fellowship, work, recreation, and even for informal wor- 
ship which supplements the congregational worship. 
Whenever anything new has been learned about how to 
make group life effective it is important that churches 
be quick to find out about it and use it. 

There is an economy of leadership which a church has 
to practice if it is to be responsible to its trust. The 
church depends largely on volunteer leadership and 
participation. Responsibility is in the hands of many, 
not a few. If the group procedures used are ineffective 
and the leadership domineering rather than democratic, 
the efficiency of the church can be reduced to a fraction 
of its potential. A church may go through all the motions 
of an institution, yet accomplish little for the Kingdom. 
On the other hand, through the training of its leaders 
and the adoption of effective group procedures, a church 
can use the same constituency and leadership to achieve 
many times the results. 


Many church school teachers and other church leaders. 


Is it truly a wasted hour? 


study it carefully, then examine their church schools te 
see how much of the condemnation fits their own situa- 
tions, and what steps they need to take to make 
church schools “the most meaningful hour of the week, 
as Dr. Shrader says they could be. Religious education 
he says, “can be one of life’s great experiences.” In the 
second half of his article, the author gives some sounc 
advice as to how to make religious education that kine 
of experience. 

One step in this improvement (and this is where many 
congregations fail, first of all) is to become thoroughly 
acquainted with the resources in both materials and per- 
sonal guidance which are available through denomina- 
tions and councils of churches. Many churches are no} 
using the right curriculum materials and the splendi¢ 
supplementary resources now produced. They are noi 
giving their teachers the benefit of the leadership school: 
and workshops provided by councils and denominations 
They cannot expect to get results until they use the bes 
resources and help available. 

Let the LIFE article be a challenge to all of us. Te 
the extent to which the black picture it gives is true 
that is to our shame. If the article stimulates all of u: 
to thorough and dedicated effort, it will have served <¢ 


good purpose. 
Virgil E. Foster 


Christian growth in dynamic groups 


have heard about some of the new procedures being 
worked out in church groups but hold back because the} 
think they would feel awkward trying to use them. They} 
have heard of such things as “role playing,” “buz: 
groups,” “free-wheeling,” “observers,” or “leadershij 
roles,” and these strange terms cause them to turn awa} 
from the basic principles of good group procedures anc 
remain in comfortable old ruts. Actually, the study o 
group procedures is a deep probing into the basic prin- 
ciples of Christian relationships. Scientific methods hav: 
been used, and a few new terms have inevitably de- 
veloped, but once the basic Christian principles ar 
understood the terminology is useful rather than con. 
fusing. . 


The May issue will interpret, first of all, the theolo- 
gical and psychological facts about how Christian growth 
can take place in groups. It will clarify the powers that ar 
working in groups, for good or ill, whether or not we 
know it, and how they can be used for the good of al 
members of a group. Then it will go on to explain hoy 
church school teachers, youth leaders, and other grouj 
leaders can make their relationships within their group: 
more Christian and at the same time more effective. Fo: 
advance orders, use coupon on page 42. 


This special issue will be followed during the month: 
ahead with a series of articles giving still more sug: 
gestions concerning the practical application of gooc 


group procedures. 
Virgil E. Foste: 


International Journal of Religious Education 


| 
| 
the N.E.A. celebrates its centennial 


1 THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION of 
he United States is this month observing its centennial. 
y of its members are readers of the International 
fournal of Religious Education. To all its members we 
\ffer our congratulations on this anniversary of their 
professional organization. The National Education Asso- 
tiation, with its amazing variety of services, has been a 
teal resource for education in the United States. 
|| Any large institution like this has small beginnings. 
i" usually happens that, prior to successful effort, there 
were earlier attempts to achieve a like goal. 
7 One of the interesting early efforts to organize the 
teaching profession was the formation of the “College of 
| agi Teachers and the Western Literary In- 
stitutes,” which first met in Cincinnati in 1830. Its com- 
/mittees were instrumental in securing legislative acts 
creating the office of state superintendent of common 
_\schools in Ohio, and in several other states of the Mid- 
_ west and South in the 1830’s. We were interested to note 
_\that the Western Academic Institute College of Education 
first met in the First Presbyterian Church of Cincinnati, 
land that all participants on the program were ministers. 
|A man of religion would have felt at home there, when 
_ arguments for common schools were pitched on grounds 
_ ‘such as these named by the Reverend Dr. Bishop, Presi- 
dent of Miami University: 
“To every man of genuine piety and benevolence, the 
_ education of youth, from the very dawn of life to man- 


MIN 1954 the Assembly Youth Council of the Presby- 
_ terian Church in the U. S. held an art competition for 
| Presbyterian young people from twelve to thirty years 
old. This was an outgrowth of a concern that not much 
_ contemporary art was dealing with Christian themes or 
interpreting Christian truth. There were sixty-four 
entries from twelve states, most of them representing 
incidents in the life of Christ. According to Bettie Currie, 
| Associate in Youth Work, “All indicated thoughtfulness 
| and some indicated a freshness in approach and a sensi- 
tiveness that were most encouraging.” 

' The ink drawing reproduced on the cover of this issue 
_ is one of three entered by Donald Allan Smith, at that 
| time a 19-year-old college junior from Florence, South 
| Carolina. Another of his, “The Prodigal Son,” received 
| the highest prize, $200. About “The Crucifixion” he 


| @ OVER HALF of the January-February issue of Reli- 
gious Education is devoted to a symposium on the use of 
the Bible in religious education. Readers of the Journal 
will find it helpful, and a good companion to the special 
| issue of the Journal on “The Bible—Out of Life, Into 
| Life.” (Still available, at prices listed on page 1.) 
_ There are two articles on biblical theology, three 
articles on recent translations of the Bible, two on the 
_ Revised Standard Version in religious education, and 
_ three on the use of the Bible with children. 
t This is a symposium written by Protestants, Catholics, 
and Jews, which adds to its value and reveals to teachers 
within each faith group some of the points of common 
_ ground as well as some very interesting differences. It 
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hood, must be peculiarly dear. Next to securing the 
salvation of his own soul, no other object to be accom- 
plished on earth can possibly, to such a man, be of more 
importance.” 

We are impressed too by the fact that many of the 
questions considered are still with us. Delegates dis- 
cussed the course of study, the best method of teaching 
languages, whether education for females should be dif- 
ferent from that for males, whether the classics and 
mathematics should form part of the scheme of general 
education in our country, and the applications of prin- 
ciples to practice in teaching. From the Reverend 
William H. McGuffy, Editor of the McGuffy Readers, 
they heard an address “On the Influence of the Regular 
Study of the Bible on Intellectual and Moral Improve- 
ment.” On the next day they “Resolved unanimously, 
That the Bible be recommended as a regular textbook in 
every institution of education in the West.” Discussion 
on such topics still continues. 

If we are doing our job when we meet as teachers, we 
shall be discussing some of the things which we may 
expect people trying to do a like job to be discussing one 
hundred years from now. We may expect that the Na- 
tional Education Association, in the face of the need for 
education of our generation, will continue to grow in its 
usefulness to the cause of education. 


Rolfe Lanier Hunt 


The cover picture 


writes: ‘The black and white of the ink on paper seem 
to bring out the starkness of the day. The sky is over- 
cast . . . Jesus is spotlighted on the far right ... the 
dazzling light about him setting him apart from the 
others.” 

The exhibit of the entries indicated that aspiring artists 
are willing to receive from the Church the impetus for 
interpreting Christianity for today. However, they will 
do this in contemporary idioms which may seem strange 
to people accustomed only to the realistic approach of 
past generations. The growing interest in art among 
college and seminary students should be followed with 
sympathy, with the hope that the Church once more may 
capture the imaginations and talents of artists for the 


greater glory of God. 
Lillian Williams 


“The use of the Bible in religious education” 


is well for teachers to have an understanding of both. 
One of the very important articles for Protestants to read 
is the one by a Jewish Rabbi, Jack J. Cohen, on “The 
Bible for Children.” At one point he says, “I plead only 
that children not be victimized by being deprived of the 
opportunity to see the Bible as a text of live options— 
live, because the men who wrote the Bible were trying 
honestly to deal in their own limited way with problems, 
many of which continue to plague us.” 

Copies of that issue of Religious Education are avail- 
able at $1 each. Payment should be sent with the order, 
to The Religious Education Association, 545 West 111th 
St., New York 25, N.Y. 


Virgil E. Foster 
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D. YOU BELIEVE?” The ex- 


amining clergyman looked hard at the 
ministerical candidate. “Do you be- 
lieve that Jesus Christ rose from the 
dead?” 

The ministerial candidate smiled. 
“Why, yes,” he said. Then he added, 
“but why did you ask the question 
that way? You talk as though past 
history were the thing all important. 
Why didn’t you say, ‘Do you believe 
that Jesus is alive?’” 

It was all a matter of tense. It may 
sound like a quibble, but after all, 
isn’t tense important? It makes a 
real difference whether our Christian- 
ity is simply an acceptance of past 
facts, or an experience of present 
realities. 

On Easter morning this month, there 
will be many people going to church 
like the old lady of my boyhood, who 
entered the sanctuary on Easter morn- 
ing, and was greeted with the words, 
“Christ has risen.” She swept past the 
greeter and was taken in hand by an 
usher, who showed her to a pew. As 
he handed her in, he said, “Christ has 
risen.” 

“Yes,” retorted the old lady, 
smoothing her feathers, “they told 
me that back at the door.” 

We talk much about the risen Jesus, 
but most of us worship, do we not, a 
dead Christ, embalmed in the history 
books, and carefully guarded from 
really coming out? Perhaps we 
should notice that as the story is told 
in the gospels, it is carefully preserved 
from being simply the story of a past 
event. “He has risen,” the angel pro- 
claims, “and he is going before you 
into Galilee.” 

Let us think a little bit this month 
of what it means to us that Christ is 
alive. 

1. It means, in the first place, that 
the God whom we know is the God 
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A matter 


of tense 


by Lowell Brestel HAZZARD 


Department of Old Testament, 
Westminster Theological Seminary, 
Westminster, Maryland. 


who was revealed. There have been 
theologians who have talked as 


though the historic Jesus was all who. 


counted, and we could get along with- 
out his rising from the dead. There are 
others who talk as though the risen 
and exalted Christ is all that matters, 
and while he must have lived, it really 
makes no difference what his character 
was, what he did in Galilee or 
Jerusalem, or what he said. 

But the church has always known 
that both things are important. This 
is the Christian gospel, that the one 
who lived was the incarnation of the 
Eternal, and that the Eternal is con- 
tinuous with the one who lived. “No 


man hath seen God at any time, the . 


only begotten Son” (and this means 
the historic Jesus); “he has revealed 
him.” “He that hath seen me hath 
seen the Father.” He was seen his- 
torically, therefore his historic life is 
important. The historic life “came 
from God” and “goeth unto God;” 
therefore the present experience is 
important. It is a matter of tense, and 
past and present are continuous. 

2. In the second place it means that 
Christ is not only historic revelation, 
but present power. 

There is a type of theology which is 
long on the transaction that God 
carried on in the eternities, his judg- 
ment and his atoning grace, but short 
on his present power to transform the 
sinful life and the sinful world. 

But the doctrine of the resurrection, 
seen not only as past history but as 
present experience as well, under- 
lines the present power of Christ to 
transform life. 

It is noteworthy that in the Gospel 
of John, the evangelist keeps equating 
the resurrection of Jesus with the 
coming of the Holy Spirit. “I will 
pray the Father, and he will give you 
another Counselor” (John 14:16). “I 


will not leave you desolate; I } 
come to you” (John 14:18). “It 
to your advantage that I go a 
for if I do not go away, the Co 
will not come to you, but if I ge 
will send him unto you” (John 16; 
“A little while and you will not 
me; again a little while and you 
see me” (John 16:17). He went a 
He went away and returned in 
resurrection. When he returned, h 
returned to stay, so far as the Spirit 
was concerned. y 

He is with us, therefore, in preseni 
power. And we have no right to put 
limits on what his power can do fol 
us or our world. ’ 

3. It means that Christ remains foi 
us a present challenge. 

The complacency of the little ol 
lady is still our present-day Christian 
complacency. We “heard it back at the 
door” but it makes no difference. We 
are like Tennyson’s Northern Farmer 
who heard the preacher “hummin 
away like a turkey cock ower (his) 
head,” and who “thowt ’e said wot ’e 
owt to a’ said,” and he “coomec 
away.” There are unsophisticatec 
ways of disregarding Jesus anc 
sophisticated ways, but they all come 
to this at the last, that what he stooc 
for historically may be disregardec 
in the light of present reality. 

The resurrection faith will really 
not stand for that. He walks among 
us as a present reality. He still com- 
mands. The Lord have merey on us 
if we think that he is so wholly 
figure of the past that we can safely 
disregard him. “Hallelujah, he arose!’ 
may be important, but- “He lives 
Christ Jesus lives today!” is more 
important. | 

When we think that Christ Jesu: 
lives today, let us remember all tha 
it means. It means that the God whom 
we worship is like the man whom the 
world knew. It means that the powel 
that there touched the earth ha: 
never left it, and miracles of trans- 
formation are as possible now as they 
were then. It means that his ethic i 
not a dated ethic but a "presently 
significant ethic, calling us not to con- 
descending patronage, but to coura- 
geous experimentation. 


Prayer 


O eternal God, the God and Fathe: 
of our risen Christ, help us to keey 
our tenses straight. May Easter be 
for us and for those whom we teach, ¢ 
present experience. If our ways ©! 
expressing this differ, may there be 
no difference in the fundamental fact 
that Jesus remains the most compel- 
ling reality we know. In his name we 
pray. Amen. 
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Through groups to God 


A meditation by W. Randolph Thornton 


AN’S deepest need is to love and be loved. In this free atmosphere 

| But man is lonely, tension and fear are gone; 

yecause he doesn’t feel he can trust his goodness stiffness and formality have disappeared. 
and his badness He feels a sense of release and creativity. 
0 his fellow men. Here at last he can say just what he thinks 


50 he wears a mask of superficial respectability. and still be accepted. 
He tries to compensate for his loneliness He belongs now— 
_ by surrounding himself with labor-saving gadgets, not because he subscribed to a doctrine, 
_prestige-producing possessions, not because he signed a membership card, 
and attention-absorbing amusements. but because he gave a glimpse of his inner life 
But to no avail, to this group in confidence. 
for man is not a thing—he is a person— And they proved worthy of his trust; 
_ made to respond and be responded to; they accepted him with all his loneliness 
made for interaction and communication and inadequacy 
with other persons and with God. and loved him in spite of himself— 

ok + because they felt that God had first loved them. 


It was not a one-way giving, either. 

The members of this group dared 

to entrust their inner thoughts and feelings 

and even their sins 

to him, who had so recently been a stranger. 
Somehow this group was different. . 
The members sat in a circle or around a table. 
There was no leader, for they were all leaders. 
They weren’t afraid of silence, as most groups are. 
They just listened, 

and somehow communication was taking place— 
a still, small voice was speaking to each 

in the inner recesses of his own soul. 

Call it the Voice of God; 

call it the Holy Spirit. 

New thoughts flashed into their minds; 


‘In his loneliness man looks toward the church, 
_ hoping to find an alternative to his futility— 
a sense of belonging and of being wanted. 
But often the minister is too busy officiating; 
_ the laymen are too busy raising money. 
Despite their polite remarks, a stranger feels 
_ they really don’t want him— 

because as a new member he might threaten 

_ the smug complacency of things as they are. 

_ So the lonely soul turns away 

and keeps searching for the meaning of his life, 
] and the deep companionship of any 

who will accept him as he is, 

and give him a chance to invest his life 

in a cause which will outlast it. 


| t F F 
: : new insights emerged. 
| But all churches are not like this. All felt the warmth of a common understanding 
Some day he may find his way into a church ae 1 t th d to God 
| where there is a God-filled, redemptive fellowship— nd a new Closeness to one another, and to God. 
where they treat him as a person with feelings, kok F 
where they look him in the eye “This must be Christ’s true church,” 
and really listen to him— he said. “This experience has magnetic power. 
not just to his words, \ You can’t keep me away from groups like this; 
but to the deeper longings from his loneliness. for where two or three are gathered together 
Here is a church made up of small groups in Christ’s name— i 
of seeking and accepting souls there He is in the midst of them. 
who once were lonely, too, It is just what I needed; 
but are now engaged in removing their masks my loneliness is ended; 
and getting to know one another as they really are. I have tasted reality; 
Their candor and frankness are refreshing. I know a group that understands me, and loves me. 
; t Fk - Now I have a reason for living, a mission in life. 
This is what he has been seeking; As a ‘member-leader’ in this group 
this is real. I can help in accepting others as lonely as I was. 
The members don’t act self-righteous and superior. I can share myself with them; 
‘They honestly accept him just as he is. but more than that, I can share our Christ— 
_He doesn’t have to pretend to be prominent who would become their Christ, too.” 


in his business, 
socially influential, 


or ec onomically affluent. This meditation expresses in a personal way the dynamic 


power of group relationships. This subject is being treated in 


Such things don’t seem to matter to this group. next month’s special issue, “Christian Growth in Dynamic 
§ . * . ca “ ” 

All they expect him to be is just himself— Groups. Os. 

es Ps all Mr. Thornton is Director of Administration and Leadership 
_@ person, that ees ‘ Education, Division of Christian Education, National Council 
. heaves a sigh of relief and relaxation. of Churches. 
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\ Vin ASKED what they want 


most for their children, parents’ first 
replies usually run like this, “I want 
my child to learn how to live happily 
with others.” Further discusion in- 
variably brings out deeper insights: 
“T want him to be considerate of others 
... to be useful... to be Christian 
in his relations with others.” 

This goal so close to the heart 
of parents is important also to us who 
are the leaders of children in the 
church. We want them to grow: “in 
knowledge of what it means to love 
one’s neighbor as one’s self... in 
skill in acting as friendly, helpful 
members of a group .. . in ability to 
sense the needs of others... in know- 
ing how to relieve loneliness and feel- 
ings of inadequacy ... in appreciation 
of the fact that there are individual 
differences of ability, opinion, judg- 
ment... in ability to find the causes 
of quarrels and conflicts and to know 
how to go about solving them... .” 

This task of learning to live well 
with others is a continuing, lifelong 
task but some of it should be mastered 
during childhood. As we plan for the 
Christian growth of children in our 
groups we are concerned that there 
will be opportunity for each child to 
do the learning and growing which 
he needs to do in regard to his re- 
lationships with other persons. 

This kind of growing takes place 
best in small groups of boys and girls 
who are together frequently enough 
and for sufficiently long periods that 
they know each other well. They need 
to play and have good times together. 
They need big and important tasks to 
do together, jobs that require coopera- 
tive planning and work. They need 
opportunity just to sit and talk some- 
times—children with children, chil- 
dren with adults. It is often in un- 


1Goals for the Christian Education of 
Children, National Council of Churches. 
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A new program idea in children’s. wol 


Take children 


out-of-doors 


by LaDonna BOGARDUS 


Department of Christian Education of Children, 
Methodist Board of Education, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 


planned conversation that children 
talk about the things that matter most 
to them. 


The out-of-doors favors group life 


This kind of opportunity has not 
been provided by the church as gen- 
erally as has been needed. We have 
majored in a more formal type of ex- 
perience and have not recognized as 
fully as we should the need of boys 
and girls for informal times together 
in small groups. More than anything 
else, perhaps it is the informal pro- 
gram of camping that has awakened 
us to this need, and to the potential 
value of small group experiences. 

The outdoors offers an unusually 
favorable setting for activities which 
provide for Christian growth. “It is 
easier to be yourself out here,” is the 
way adults have expressed it. “You 
feel less pressure to behave as others 
expect you to behave, and are just 
yourself.” The wonder-full environ- 
ment that invites one to forget himself 
in the interest of exploring and dis- 
covering, the spaciousness that is not 
restricted by four walls, the absence 
of furniture or other equipment which 
limits activity—all these encourage a 
freedom and a readiness for growth. 

For these reasons, we are looking 
beyond the class session itself—even 
beyond the church building—and see- 
ing the possibilities for Christian 
growth which outdoor activities offer. 
Church school teachers of primary 
or junior boys and girls find it valu- 
able to plan regular or occasional 
trips or outdoor play times during the 
week. Day camping can be included 
in the program with juniors. While 
summer is the time everyone thinks 
of going out-of-doors, some outdoor 
activities are possible all year ’round, 
even in cold climates. 

For all who wish to move outdoors 
for some of their activities with chil- 


dren, a few guiding principles ; 
suggested here. These apply to i 
formal group experiences indoors 
well as outdoors. 

1. Activities should grow out off 
terest. This has been said repeater 
in connection with church school s 
sions. It is no less true for that reas 
and should be one of the guidi 
principles in outdoor activities. T 
starting point may be that of a cel, 
or other group planning an afterne 
of fun together or going on a pier 
The adult leader may watch 
evidences of the children’s intere 
—collecting colored stones, find: 
sticks or other objects that look I 
animals, cooking something sim 
over an outdoor fire, playing a natt 
game, or making something loy 
with the hands. The leader » 
encourage interests, suggest activit 
which boys and girls might like to. 
The leader suggests and encourag 
but does not push. Nor does he pres 
a ready-made program of his own. 

2. There should be real tasks 
perform, tasks of the children’s o 
choosing. To primary children t 
might be building a “playhouse” 
the woods. Older boys and girls 
tackle a simple project in check 
erosion. Planning and having a s1 
cessful picnic presents boys and gi 
with important responsibilities. Wh 
ever the activity, it should invo 
tasks that actually need to be do 
the neglect of which would br 
disappointment to the group and e 
failure for the project attempt 

Children need desperately to le: 
to do things for genuine reasons. TI 
need to discover through early « 
periences that written into the vé 
nature of God’s creation is int 
dependence and mutual helpfuln: 
Children whose early experiences 
not include tasks that need to be de 
may find it difficult to develop a se: 
of their own worth. Such a lack m 
be reflected in a child’s idea of 
own place in God’s plan for 
children. 

3. The setting should provide 
much freedom as possible. Th 
should be space to run and jump. 
is good if there are trees to clir 
Reasonable cutting and picking 
green things provides more opp 
tunity for learning than do hard : 
fast rules that restrict all use 
natural resources. However, the o 
doors itself encourages freedom : 
an understanding leader can cre 
such an atmosphere of freedom ir 
small churchyard, or even on the r 

(Continued on page 36) 
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fl... the out-of-doors provides 


junique learning opportunities for 
' children is being increasingly realized 
by churches across the country. Many 
of these churches are arranging for 
children of the appropriate ages to 
| go to day camps and to resident camps 
under church auspices. Their leaders 
lmay not be quite as aware of other 
‘valuable outdoor opportunities near 
the church or within a short drive of 
/it. The churchyard, a back yard, or 
a vacant lot may provide places for 
‘play groups. Just to sleep overnight 
‘in a back yard or some open place 
_ near home is an adventure for chil- 
‘dren. Other possibilities are trips to 
nearby places. If there is a large 
park or open country not too far 
| away, groups may go on exploration 
hikes and cook-outs. The leaders of 
' all these will be persons who can take 
|full advantage of the outdoor. setting 
for deepening religious experiences. 
_ Assuming that a church is eager to 
| take advantage of all kinds of summer 
activities for children, how shall it 
plan for them? 
First, all such plans will be cleared 
through the local church Christian 
education committee, so that all ac- 
tivities will be correlated, will not 
overlap with each other, and will be 
scheduled so as to make the greatest 
‘impact in the lives of the children. 
| The education committee should also 
| assign some person to confer with 
' other agencies which sponsor summer 
activities for children, such as Camp 
| Fire Girls, Brownies, Bluebirds, 
| YMCA and YWCA, so as to avoid 
' scheduling conflicts. Each may sup- 
| plement the other’s efforts. 

Among the calendarized events will 

be: 

A really good vacation church 
school of at least two-weeks’ duration, 
and preferably four. 

Sunday church school, with adapta- 
tions to the use of outdoor facilities 
wherever possible, to make use of the 
natural resources in summer, espe- 
cially in those units that have to do 

with God and the natural world. 

Special weekday groups for pri- 

_maries and juniors, planned specifi- 
cally for the out of doors, as described 
below. This is a new type of summer 

_ program which appears to have much 

_to commend it and deserves experi- 
mentation. It takes advantage of two 

valuable opportunities for Christian 
education: intimate group relation- 

_ ships and the use of the resources of 

nature. 
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—sitnall, informal groups out-of-doors 


Plan your 


outdoor activities 


by Mary Elizabeth MASON 


Director of Children’s Work, 
Disciples of Christ, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


When should the “church out-of- 
doors” groups meet? <A group should 
meet for at least an hour and a half 
to two hours at a time in order to get 
maximum results from the opportu- 
nity. It may meet once a week for 
most of the summer when vacation 
church school is not in session. It 
may meet every day for two weeks or 
more immediately following vacation 
church school. It may meet for a two 
to four-week period toward the end 
of the summer when other activities 
for children are at a minimum. 

Who will belong to the group? 
There should be opportunity for all 
children of primary and junior ages, 
including those who are not already 
in the church school, to belong to 
such a group. Eight to ten children 
will be the maximum number in one 
group with two adult leaders. Four 
to six children may make a group for 
one adult leader. Groups should be 
small enough for the leader to know 
well and encourage the participation 
of everyone in the group. If leader- 
ship is limited, it is best to limit the 
number of groups, rather than over- 
crowd the children into larger groups 
and lose the great value of small 
group associations. 

Where shall the group meet? The 
site may be a back yard, a church- 
yard, an empty lot, a park, a farm, a 
wooded spot, a lake, a seashore, or 
even a roof porch in a large city. 
Some of the outdoor resources avail- 
able in varying degrees at these places 
are: sun, air, clouds, weather, sky, 
shadows, sand, rocks, creek beds, 
stumps, clay; animals, birds, flowers, 
trees, seeds and insects. All of these 
may arouse a child’s curiosity about 
the creations in God’s world and be 
the basis of the “curriculum” for an 
informal group. 

If the children meet where swim- 
ming is possible the presence of some- 
one who is trained as a lifeguard will 
be required. Whether or not there 


is value in swimming for this kind of 
program will need to be considered. 
There may be more value in wading 
and shore play and in discovering the 
small plants and animals which live 
in and around the water. Precautions 
should also be taken for the safety of 
the group if it is meeting where there 
may be poisonous weeds, snakes, or 
other hazards. Plans for first aid 
should be considered and a first aid 
kit taken along on each outing. 

If transportation to the site is re- 
quired, plans should be carefully 
made for this. Parents may be helped 
to arrange car pools, with one central 
person responsible for clearing. The 
church and parents may be interested 
in knowing that camp insurance is 
now available at a cost of approxi- 
mately five cents per day per child. 

Who will lead the groups? Year- 
round leaders will carry as much of 
the responsibility as they can, in or- 
der to correlate the Sunday and 
weekday program. However, others 
who cannot serve the church regularly 
may be able to give leadership to an 
informal summer group. Some par- 
ents are already giving guidance in 
an unplanned way to a natural neigh- 
borhood grouping. Parents selected 
should have a natural interest and 
ability in guiding children to see the 
wonders of God’s world and should 
realize the importance of letting chil- 
dren “be themselves” in small group 
associations. 

Leadership may be found among 
public school teachers, leaders of 
agency groups such as Bluebirds, 
Brownies, and Cubs, older college 
students who are at home for the 
summer, playground supervisors, and 
other adults who have an interest in 
the natural world. 

What kind of training will the lead- 
ers need? The Christian education 
committee will have the responsibil- 
ity for setting up a plan of training. 
Experienced and trained leaders of 
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The out-of-doors arouses an interest in exploring and discovering, and offers 


a spaciousness and freedom from walls that encourages a readiness for growth. 


the local church or qualified resource 
persons from outside may be enlisted 
to help leaders study together the 
special opportunities of the outdoor 
program. 

The leaders will want to know what 
are the procedures for the group. In 
general, the group leader will simply 
let the children play, or work on in- 
viting outdoor projects, and use the 
many opportunities for Christian 
guidance which arise in the course of 
these activities. The kind of guidance 
he gives, although informal, will be 
determined by his own clear under- 
standing of the goals of Christian edu- 
cation and of the children themselves. 
The leader will provide the environ- 
ment and raw materials for investiga- 
tion and let the curiosity of the chil- 
dren lead the way. He will let the 
children talk while he listens to the 
revealing, sometimes enriching, some- 
times puzzling conversations which 
can come from children in an in- 
formal, relaxed, and “permissive” 
situation. What he hears will be the 
basis for planning for future meetings. 
Let the leader have ready, but not 
feel compelled to use, a wealth of ap- 
propriate stories, songs, scripture 
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passages, poems, books, nature guides, 


and possibly pictures, though some. 


of the best “pictures” are right 
around the group. 

The leader’s objectives will be 
simple: to help the children to have 
a happy and meaningful experience of 
Christian living at their own age 
level; to help them to grow more 
familiar with God and his world; and 
to help them to know themselves bet- 
ter. Their progress toward these 
objectives will be much more impor- 
tant to the leader than the absorption 
of any body of content. 

The importance of the group and 
the importance of each child in the 
group, his influence on the group and 
the group’s influence on him, should 
be emphasized in the leader’s mind. 
The leader will see the need for keep- 
ing the activities of the group in- 
formal so that they can go in the di- 
rection of the interest and needs of 
the children. He will recognize the 
religious significance of experiences 
which contribute to a child’s Chris- 
tian faith and idea of God, and of his 
ways of working in his world. 

Leaders for the informal summer 
activities should be appointed at the 


same time as vacation church scho 
leaders, day camping leaders, an 
resident camping leaders so that plan 
ning and leadership training can k 
correlated. Some phases of trainin 
may be carried on jointly for the vari 
ous summer activities. However, — 
should be clear at all times that, a 
though all have the same primar 
objectives, each also has its speci: 
objectives. 

What resources shall be provide 
for the leader? The resources are to k 
found chiefly in nature and one’s he 
liefs about God and his creations, an 
in the relationships within the grou 
However, there are some printed mz 
terials which may prove helpful 1 
the leaders, in the following cate 
gories: 

Nature guides to birds, tree 
flowers, insects (many of these me 
be secured from the public library 
The Basic Science Education seri 
published by Row, Peterson and Cor 
pany and How Miracles Aboun 
Bertha Stevens. 

Worship resources such as Chi 
dren’s Worship in the Church Scho 
and More Children’s Worship in th 
Church School, Jeanette P. Brow 
(especially Chapter I, “From Wondé 
to Worship” in the first mentione 
and “Wondrous Things Out of Th 
Law” and “Circles” .in the last 
Thoughts of God for Boys and Girl 
edited by Welker and Barber, an 
the bulletin of the same title pul 
lished three times a year by the Cor 
necticut Council of Churches, esps 
cially the summer issue. 

Music resources such as The Who 
World Singing, Songs Children Lik 
and Sing a Tune, and, of course, tl 
departmental hymnal which tt 
church school uses. 

The church can provide famili 
with some of the same resources usé 
by the play group leaders. Famili 
should be helped to be aware of the 
opportunities for Christian teachir 
about God and his world in summe1 
time experiences. The education cor 
mittee may invite parents to atten 
some of the sessions when committe: 
and leaders are planning for the kir 
of summer program envisioned he: 
for mutual sharing of concerns. 

Outdoor experiences for the sur 
mer for the children of the church ca 
put a “plus” element into the who 
Christian education program. In the: 
the leaders can learn how to increas 
the effectiveness of other activitic 
and to make Christian living itself tt 
curriculum. Summertime activiti 
need not be vacation church school ¢ 
camping or informal activities. Eac 
has a specific purpose to fulfill and a 
three are needed in a child’s summer 
time experiences. 
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} [ COULD HEAR my five-year-old 
liece, Cindy, say as I walked up to 
he screen door, “No, Mummy, no! 
)on’t leave us.” 
‘Tm not going very far,” was her 
‘aother’s reply, “and Nana will be 
ere with you.” 
_ But this was not enough. A very 
leep fear was evident in the crying 
Jhat accompanied the child’s words. 
\s I stepped into the living room, 
Dindy and my four-year-old nephew 
Larry came running over to me, 
‘saying, “Don’t let Mummy go.” 
| It was the end of an insufferably 
long three days. The Coast Guard 
with their divers and the fishermen 
t with their nets had finally ended their 
jsearch. The children’s father had 

been found on the bed of a little har- 
‘bor on the coast of Maine. Cindy and 
Larry knew that something was 
1 


‘wrong. Mother had not cried but 
neither had she been her usual self. 
When she came home at night aunts 
and uncles came with her. They talked 
in low tones. But worst of all, Daddy 
had not come back since the afternoon 
he left with a friend to go out in a 
boat. 
| As I gathered them to me on the 
divan I said, “Mother will wait while 
‘we talk about it.” I wiped their 
tears and added, “You will need to 
‘be very quiet so that you can hear 
everything. 

_ “Are you afraid that Mummy might 
|not come back—like Daddy?” A nod 
of two heads affirmed the fear. “You 
know that Daddy loved you very 
much, and that he would have come 
back if he could have.” 

“Yes,” said Larry. “Daddy played 

with us; he took us for picnics, too.” 

“Where is he?” asked Cindy. “Why 
doesn’t he come home?” 

“Do you remember the day that 
your kitty was run over by a car?” 

“Yes,” said Cindy. “I cried and 
cried.” 

“Mother called it an accident,” I 
went on. “Well, something like that 
happened to Daddy. He was out in a 
boat and it was hit by another boat. 
Daddy had an accident. We won’t see 
him any more—but we’ll have a spe- 
cial place where we can go when we 
want to think about him. And we'll 
think about all of the fun we had 
together.” 

“But where is Daddy?” asked 
Cindy again. “We buried our kitty.” 

I touched Cindy’s hand and said, 
“Is this you?” 

“No,” was the reply. 

“Ts this you?” (touching her nose, 

foot, etc.) 

“No.” 

“What part of Daddy was really 
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When their 


Daddy died 


For parents who ask how to interpret the 
death of close relatives to young children. 


By Jennie S. WINSOR 


Director of Christian Education, 
Hancock Congregational Church, 
Lexington, Massachusetts. 


Daddy?” Silence. “This is a very big 
question and it’s one that we will 
need to think about a long time. But 
this is what Auntie thinks. The part 
of Daddy that was not hands or feet 
—the part that loved us, that made 
him want to do good things for us— 
the real Daddy, is with God.” 

“Where is God?” asked Larry. 

“This is another hard question, 
Larry,” I replied. “We have often 
talked about God. We thought about 
him when we planted the tulip bulbs 
last fall.” 

“And you said that God had made 
a way for them to come up as tulips 
in the spring—and they did,” said 
Larry. 

“T liked the red ones,” added Cindy. 

“Do you remember when Blackie’s 
puppies were born?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes,” said Larry. “They were 
so cute.” 

“I wish we hadn’t given them away,” 
said Cindy. 

“They were lots of fun,” I said. 
“They had such a good mother. I 
think she taught them lots of things 
before they went to their new homes. 
It’s hard to say just where God is, 
Larry. It’s something grownups think 
about. We find God in so many things 
and in people. We canot see him, 
but the flowers and puppies and babies 
and many things remind us of ‘God. 
There will be many things that will 
remind us of your daddy. 

“Your mummy has had a busy day 
and now she wants to go out and walk. 
Aunt Charlotte and Uncle Charles 
will be here in a minute and we’ll ask 
them to go with her. 

“How many aunts and uncles do 
you have, Cindy?” I went on. 

“Well, there’s——” and she began 
to name them. 

“And then there’s Nana and 
Grannie and Grampa,” added Larry. 

“They’re not aunts and uncles,” 
reminded Cindy. 


“That’s right,” I said, “but we all 
love you very much. If Mummy ever 
did have an accident we would be 
here to love you and take care of 
you. Remember how much you like to 
visit Aunt Arline and play with Karen 
and Elaine? Remember when you 
came up to my house? I loved hav- 
ing you.” They both snuggled up a 
little more. 

“Let’s have fun now, playing with 
Skippy and Towser in the bathtub 
while Mummy goes out with Aunt 
Charlotte and Uncle Charles. And 
then I'll tell you the nicest story, about 
a clown who had a striped red suit and 
a nose as big as the tail on your bunny 
rabbit.” 

The fears of children are very big 
and very real. There are many things 
that they cannot understand fully. 
They can and do feel the emotional 
upset of adults. Sometimes they can 
be terrorized by the products of their 
imagination based on statements that 
they have overheard. As we talked 
again later about Daddy, Cindy and 
Larry revealed that they had talked 
over what they would do if Mummy 
did not come back. They had imagined 
things beyond the realm of reality. 

That night as I talked with them, 
I hoped that a calm voice, plus the 
thought that they were surrounded 
by relatives who loved them and 
would always care for them, would 
help lessen the worry that was 
coupled with an intense longing for 
their father. 

Over a year has passed. Sometimes 
we talk about Daddy and remember 
good times that we shared. Some- 
times we talk about things that Daddy 
and I did when we were a little girl 
and boy. Last summer we set out 
plants in a little cemetery overlooking 
the lovely harbor where he drowned. 
There are no tears—merely an ac- 
ceptance of the fact that Daddy will 

(Continued on page 44) 


Another year 


Why not make it a family year? 
Here is guidance in getting it started. 


by William E. WIMER 


Director of Adult Work and Family Life, 


Board of Christian Education and Publication, 


Mee have invented many dif- 


ferent names for “years”—the calen- 
dar year, the fiscal year, the school 
year, the geophysical year, and a 
long list of others. I’d like to submit 
that it’s about time a Family Year 
be invented and that Christian Family 
Week would make an ideal beginning 
for such a year. Certainly it would 
make an ideal beginning for a re- 
newed interest in, concern for, and 
understanding of the Christian family 
on the part of the church, the com- 
munity, and the nation. 

Such a “new year” need not begin 
with all the fanfare and celebration 
which characterize America’s cele- 
bration of the beginning of the calen- 
dar year. No crowds need gather on 
Times Square nor need there be any 
elaborate parties held. The Family 
Year can begin in a very small way, 
and its beginning need not be costly. 
It is better that way for this would 
make it possible for any church of 
any size anywhere to join in the cele- 
bration. 

Planning for the Family Year can 
begin right now. A small group of 
concerned individuals need only be 
gathered together in any local church. 
Even at this late date they can do 
several things: : 

1. They can confront the commu- 
nity with the importance of the family 
and the theme of Christian Family 
Week: God Is Our Hope. They can 
do this through the very simple de- 
vice of ordering and distributing a 
number of the Family Week posters. 
These can be placed in store windows, 
on public bulletin boards, in theatres 
—any place where people gather. 
(For source of these and other mate- 
rials mentioned see the list at the end 
of this article.) 

2. They can remind the family of 
its role, its opportunity, and its hope 
in these. days through the distribution 
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Evangelical and Reformed Church, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


of the family flyer which gives con- 
tent to the theme for Family Week 
1957 and which suggests various ac- 
tivities which families can engage in 
as families during that week. Such a 
flyer could be sent out in a general 
church mailing or in a special mailing 
with a letter from the pastor or the 
committee which calls attention to 
this special week. Or the flyers could 
also be given out after a church serv- 
ice prior to Christian Family Week. 
3. They could revive the family 
pew for at least one Sunday. The 
pastor or minister could be requested 
to plan a family service. Families 
could participate in the leadership of 
the service, but this is not necessary 
nor may it be possible at this date. 


In the same letter in which the above. 


flyer was sent mention could be made 
of this service with the request that 
families come and sit together. Some 
denominations provide a special serv- 
ice for this Sunday. Some denomina- 
tions also provide special church bul- 
letins for this Sunday, emphasizing 
the week’s theme. For the minister 
who feels he needs additional help in 
preparing for this service, there is an 
excellent book edited by J. C. Wynn, 
Sermons on Marriage and Family 
Life. 

A word of caution which needs to 
be given to any persons responsible 
for the service is that on this occasion, 
when total families are present, the 
speakers, in language at least, need 
to “come down and dwell among the 
children of men”; that is, they need 
to speak in terms which even children 
will understand. 

4. The concerned group can en- 
courage family devotions for at least 
this week. In the same church letter 
which has been mentioned before a 
copy of Pages of Power can be sent. 
This brochure contains eight daily 
devotions, one for each day of Chris- 


tian Family Week. This devotione 
booklet has many advantages: a 
only are the devotional pieces inspir- 
ing and readily grasped by the entire 
family but they are such a quality 
that families using them might well 
be taking the first step toward having 
regular family devotions the year- 
round. Building upon this booklet, 
families can turn to the regular de- 
votional booklets provided in many 
different denominations. 

This week, then, can be the begin- 
ning not only of the family-night-at- 
home each week, the family pew, and 
family devotions, but also it can he 
the beginning of a year-round family 
life program for the local church 
However, if this is to be a well or- 
ganized program, the temporary 
group or committee which has beer 
set up for this week needs to be or- 
ganized into a standing committee o 
the church. This committee ought t 
be representative of the church school 
the_men’s organization, the women’ 
organization, the young adult group 
and the youth fellowship, as well a: 
perhaps the church’s committee o1 
evangelism and the committee or 
stewardship. Various denomination: 
have published or have available ; 
pamphlet similar to the excellent ont 
published by the Methodist Church 
The Committee on Christian Famil 
Life in the Local Church. Write t 
your own denomination for a publica: 
tion similar to this one. 

Such a committee as this ought t 
meet regularly. It ought to develo; 
a program which will meet the actua 
needs of the local church, not th 
needs imagined by the committee 
But it cannot develop such a progran 
unless it does some preliminary spad 
work, lays some solid foundations 
and builds upon them. The followin: 
is a suggested procedure: 


1. The committee ought to be clea 
as to its purpose. This purpose migh 
be defined in the church’s bylaws o 
defined in some action of the chure! 
which established the committee. ] 
this has not been done, then the com 
mittee ought first to define its purpos 
and function. Even if it has bee 
done the committee ought. to discus 
the implications of the defined pur 
pose so that it knows what it is abou’ 


2. The committee needs to kno\ 
what its physical and personnel re 
sources are. It needs to know, c 
course, how much money it has t 
work with and also the physical facil 
ities, their limitations and possibil 
ities, in which a part of the family lif 
program is to take place. But mor 
important than this, it needs to knoy 
the families with which it is calle 
upon to work. It needs to know a 
the families, all the different types « 
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| : 
‘amilies. This can be done through 
i wisely developed questionnaire or a 
personal visitation program. 

| The committee will want to know 
ow many families there are with 
children as well as the number and 
ages of the children, the families 
without children, the families whose 
‘children are grown and gone, the 
families in which there is only one 
partner left, the families made up 
entirely of single adults, the three- 
‘\\generation families, the families with 
_|home-bound members. 
'| The importance of this initial survey 
| cannot be overstressed. In one church, 
\for instance, in which the Christian 
family life committee planned a pro- 
/ gram to which the people seemed not 


| that 67 per cent of the families in that 
_ church were without children. What 
seemed like lack of interest on the 
_ part of the church families was really 
‘| lack of knowledge on the part of the 
committee. 

Through such a survey not only 
| will the committee come to know the 
_ types of families with which it is deal- 
| ing but also will discover the prob- 
lems and needs of the various families. 
| 3. On the basis of the survey the 

‘committee needs to develop its pro- 
gram. For instance, in one church 
in which such a survey was made it 
was discovered that a sizable number 
of young parents were concerned 

about the religious questions which 
their children were asking. The com- 
mittee, alert to this need, organized a 
parents’ study group which used such 
materials as Marguerite Harmon Bro’s 
book When Children Ask. 

Another committee discovered a 
group of parents who were interested 
in different types of questions, and 
used some of the family life pamphlets 
in the Public Affairs series. Still an- 
other committee based their parent 
group discussions on Parents’ Maga- 
zine materials. It is interesting to 
note that this latter experience has 
become so typical that Parents’ Maga- 
zine now has a parents’ group study 
program for parents of pre-school 
children and another for parents of 
children in the early school years. 

The Methodist Church has also de- 
veloped a series based on material 

_ which has appeared and is appearing 
in their excellent magazine, The 
Christian Home. This study series is 
called the Togetherness Series. 

Still another committee discovered 
that many families were concerned 
about family finance and family 
stewardship. Fortunately for par- 

ents’ groups like this, the Congrega- 

tional Christian Churches have 
produced a Christian Family Finance 
Packet. 
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Family Week activities in the church and the use of “Pages of Power” in homes 
may lead many families to have regular devotions in the home the year around. 
A. Devaney 


The program which is developed, 
however, must not only be the type 
which meets the actual needs of the 
families in a particular church but 
must also be the type which will draw 
members of the family together, one 
which will enrich the family and not 
deplete it. One church, on the basis 
of a study it made, discovered that at 
certain seasons of the year it was 
exhausting its families. This was 
particularly true at Christmas and 
during Christian Family Week. There 
were so many activities at church 
during these periods which separated 
the families, that the families of that 
church were being harmed rather 
than helped. Once the committee 
discovered this it simplified its pro- 
gram and spaced its activities more 
realistically. 

4, The committee needs to remem- 
ber that the family program ought to 
be home-centered as well as church- 
centered. The American family needs 
help at the point of being a family 
in the home. Though it is impor- 
tant and desirable to have church- 
centered family nights it is also im- 
portant to have home-centered family 
nights. The committee needs to give 
help there. 

. The committee needs to explore 
all the resources at its disposal to help 


deepen and enrich Christian family 
life. Not only raust it take seriously 
its responsibility for study groups, but 
also it must see what its responsibility 
is in relation to the curriculum of the 
church. In addition it must recognize 
the value of the literature rack in the 
church and the value of the church 
library. One church not only had a 
literature rack but developed family 
life pamphlet packets which were 
sent periodically to church families. 
Another church developed family 
baskets of books which included some 
reading material for each member of 
the family. These were loaned for a 
period of time and then exchanged for 
new materials. 

6. The committee needs to examine 
the place and the value of the family 
service of worship. An excellent help 
to any committee would be the 
pamphlet Family Corporate Worship, 
by C. William Sydnor, Jr. 

7. The committee as a part of its 
total program needs to begin to lay 
plans for Family Week 1958. Each 
year a pamphlet is produced by the 
National Council of Churches such as 
the one for Family Week 1957, Family 
Week Plan for Churches, which offers 
valuable suggestions for activity dur- 
ing this week. This week ought to be 

(Continued on page 35) 
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Rhythmic 
movement 
in Christian 
education 


Paase FLOW of energy 


through arms and legs defining space, 
through hands describing emotion in 
movement, in faces expressing pro- 
found feeling, in bodies turning, 
elevating, or falling as if directed by 
a hidden force—is this a new means 
of expression we see in schools and 
churches? Voices intoning poetry in 
cadence with this action, brilliant 
music or soft melodies picking up the 
rhythm, flow, and feeling of the bodily 
movement—is this some new means of 
expression finding its place in reli- 
gious and secular education? 

The original form of expression that 
started mankind on the path to civil- 
ization was primitive and_ tribal 
rhythmic movement. Dance began in 
the earliest attempts of grunting 
barbarians to communicate to one 
another their fears and joys by the 
only expressive means they had, their 
bodies. It developed in the ritualistic 
dances and religious expressions of 
the Orient, the beauty of the dramatic 
dance of the Greeks, the Roman exhi- 
bition entertainment, and in medieval 
folk dancing. It became more stylized 
and sophisticated in the court dances 
of the Renaissance, in the refinement 
and technical perfection of the French 
and Russian ballet. Through the ages 
dance has played a significant role in 
the culture of people spiritually, so- 
cially, and intellectually. 

Every period of history has had its 
dance; the fact that rhythmic move- 
ment has existed through the ages is 
evidence of its place in everyday liv- 
ing. We could say that it has had a 
major role in life all through the ages. 


“A group of Miss Cornick’s students 
ave a demonstration of the use of the 
ance in communicating and expressing 
Christianity at the Annual Meeting of the 
Division of Christian Education, National 
Council of Churches, in February. 
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by Martha CORNICK 


Director of Dance, Depauw University, 


Greencastle, Indiana.* . 


In order to understand the philo- 
sophy of dance in Christian thought 
and living, we must see dance as a 
part of a culture. Its growth and na- 
ture is an expression of the society 
it represents. It developed from the 
early expressive, random movements 
of early men to a creative art form 
which satisfies the aesthetic sense. 
The scope of the subject will not per- 
mit a thorough and detailed review of 
dance. However, a glance at the high 
points of man’s cultural development 
can show why man has always 
danced, how dance came to be what it 
is, and the place it held in the daily 
patterns of life. 

The earliest expessive movements 


of men came from the rhythmic im- ~ 


pulses associated with sounds of 
shouting, crying, and yelling. Fear, 
joy, praise, pain, and sorrow were 
expressed through movement. Men 
expressed what they felt by clapping, 
stamping, swaying, grunting, jump- 
ing, and flinging about in space. Later 
men had group experiences and 
danced their feelings with other per- 
sons. From these experiences dance 
functioned as a major part of the 
social and religious life in early soci- 
eties. For primitive men religion was 
life—it included everything, and was 
not apart from the experiences of 
daily living. 

In ancient civilization the commun- 
ication of feelings and thoughts found 
channels through music, poetry, and 
a continuation of dance. As men de- 
veloped they began to discriminate 
and select. Religious dancing became 
a part of the religious dramas. Ritual- 
istic dances were prevalent. As men- 
tality increased, emotions were influ- 
enced intelligently. The dances of the 
ancient civilization combined thought 
with expressive movement. Thus, 
dance became more moderate, less 


Aspiration is expressed by the dance 
as a reaching out and up toward tha 
which is above and beyond her own self 


crude, and more beautiful in form 
The same themes of love, war, feat 
and religion were danced, but witl 
better form and less force. Th 
Greeks developed a philosophy of lif 
which stressed the delicate apprecia 
tion of moderation, the beauty of th 
human form, and the expression o 
the soul within. Dance was the in 
carnation of this philosophy, the ver: 
essence of the moral life of th 
Greeks. 

As we pass from the best of Gree! 
civilization down through its decline 
we find that dances were looked upo: 
by many as an amusement unfit, an 
dance as an art fell with the deterior 
ation of the civilization. This fault di: 
not lie in dance, but in the use mad 
of it. The Romans came in contac 
with the Greek views, and being im 
pressed by such elegance and refine 
beauty of the human body, proceede 
to make the Greek art their own. Th 
Greeks lived their dances, as an ex 
pression of the people, while th 
Romans were barbarous and merel: 
copied the Greek forms, The resul 
was that dance became a source o 
entertainment, an indulgence in exhi 
bition of the body rather than an ex 
pression of artistic nature, 

This decline of ancient civilizatioy 
leads us into the far-reaching organ: 
ization of the Christian church durin; 
the medieval period. Religion becam: 
the one worthy emotion, and though 
was otherworldly, with emphasi 
upon the distinction between the her 
and the hereafter, good and evil, min 
and body. This reflection was por 
trayed in the mystery, miracle, an 
morality plays which derived thei 
material from the Bible. Dance wa 
looked upon as wicked and evil. h 
spite of the attitude of the medieva 
church, dance flourished in the courts 
masquerades, plays, and even in th 
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|Dances of Death in which the fear of 
death was expressed. 
| When Europe began to rise, a new 


‘order came, the Renaissance, mark- 


ing the beginning of a spirit of indi- 
|vidualism which flourishes in our 
culture today. A new cultural inter- 
lest began to be expressed. Private 
schools for artists and for the educa- 
tion of Christian people flourished. 
Creativity of individual artists was 
encouraged. Court dances and the 
\ballet were promoted. Music and 
dance forms were combined, as in the 
‘allemande, courante, and gigue. The 
gavotte, galliard, and the minuet were 
developed. Some of the dance forms 


were slow, stately, and sophisticated; 


| others were lively and gay, gliding 


and graceful as we find in the later 


development of the waltz, 


polka, 
mazurka, and schottische. In the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
came the ballet as an art form with 
insistence upon the perfection of tech- 
nique. 

At about this time folk dance de- 
veloped as a primitive, cultural ex- 
pression of group living and interests. 
The folk dances possessed simplicity, 
vigor, vitality, and pleasure. 

_ Early in the twentieth century a 
new kind of dance arose in America, 
through which such pioneers as 
Isadora Duncan, Doris Humphrey, 
Hanya Holm, Martha Graham, Ted 
Shawn, Charles Weidman, and Ruth 
St. Denis sought to discard the set 
patterns and positions of ballet, and 


widen the range of the dance. The 
scope went beyond the subject mat- 
ter, definite steps, and exact form of 
the classical ballet, and began to 
function as creative, expressive move- 
ment with complexity and intelligibil- 
ity. This new movement has become 
a dynamic and fascinating art, termed 
“modern” or creative dance. 

Dance, whether crude and bar- 
barous, ceremonial and ritualistic, or 
formal and stylized, reveals or ex- 
presses the age that produces it. In 
the twentieth century our dance is an 
expression of our times. In a civiliza- 
tion devoting its energies to great in- 
ventions, mass production, automa- 
tion, unions, strikes, speedy trans- 
portation, bombs, television, higher 
standards of living, frequently we are 
economically and psychologically in- 
secure and lack a body of faith, 
neglecting the creative and artistic 
experiences of life. 

The creative and artistic potential- 
ity resides in all, and it must be 
drawn out and cultivated if we are to 
find a better way of life—a life ex- 
pressing Christian thoughts and ideas. 
As long as individuals can be guided 
through creative processes, the de- 
velopment of artistic powers is an 
essential part of the educational ex- 
perience. Any individual of any walk 
of life, interested in discovering 
greater pleasures in life’s daily pat- 
terns, will find enjoyment, accom- 
plishment, and satisfaction in creative 
experiences, whether it be drama, 


A dance-study of the Three Marys at the foot of the cross, expressing grief, 


resignation at the death of Christ, and hope in the resurrection to come. 
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painting, architecture, writing, music, 
or the dance. 

If dance is to function as a vital 
experience in the lives of our people, 
it must be a responsibility of our edu- 
cators. The inclusion of dance in the 
general educational program is one 
means of affording opportunity to 
every child for experiencing free, ex- 
pressive movement which contributes 
to the whole personality and growing 
artistic nature. Creative art expe- 
riences are valuable when they are 
correlated with the other experiences 
of the day’s activities and help to 
vitalize learning. 

Creative dance is an art medium 
everyone is entitled to enjoy to the 
fullest extent of his desires and capa- 
bilities. Creative movement as a part 


‘of Christian education has become 


significant in the opportunity it offers 
all students to correlate, interpret, 
and animate their spiritual, intel- 
lectual, and social interests. Through 
this form of art children love to ex- 
press what they think, feel, and see. 
Children and teachers learn and share 
together through movement expe- 
riences. 

As creative power is given oppor- 
tunity for expression in terms of 
everyday experiences, a child re- 
sponds with his own ideas in some 
form of movement expression. This 
movement may not possess greatness 
in form—which can not be expected 
of a child—but the experience helps 
him to grow spiritually. Recognition, 
development, and encouragement of 
this creative power will lead to the 
enrichment of his daily life. 

Creative movement is motivated by 
feelings, beliefs, ideas, thoughts, ex- 
periences, people, situations, and all 
the other many aspects of living. 
Therefore, creative rhythmic move- 
ment in our educational system is not 
learning dances, nor a series of tech- 
niques, but a process that leads an 
individual to creative expression. It 


is a way of using movement as the 


expression of one’s emotional expe- 
riences, transformed by thought and 
given form. 

Christian education should give 
elbowroom to creative imagination, 
deem it essential even to the point of 
letting it be an integral part of daily 
experience. A conscious effort should 
be made to weave more of all the 
creative arts into teaching and learn- 
ing situations. Creativity is impor- 
tant in learning. 

If we can move, feel, and think, we 
can express what we feel and think 
in dance. It is not to be expected that 
everyone will be a great dancer, but 
as every person has the right to pencil 
and paper, so does he have the right 
to movement experiences. 
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What are the tacts about 
the Sunday schools? 


QO, FEBRUARY 11, 1957, LIFE 
magazine published an article called 
“Our Troubled Sunday Schools,” 
written by Wesley Schrader of Yale 
Divinity School. In this article a 
fourteen-year-old boy was quoted as 
saying, “It’s the most wasted hour in 
the week.” It was this phrase that 
LIFE chose to use in publicizing the 
article. To most who know the Sun- 
day school this was an unfortunate 
choice, for it presents an untrue, un- 
fair, and highly misleading carica- 
ture. 

However unfortunate the gener- 
alization, and whatever inadequacies 
there may have been in the article, it 
is apparent that LIFE is performing 
a helpful service in putting the spot- 
light on the Sunday school and in 
presenting valid concerns for its de- 
velopment. In seeking to bring about 
improvement, it is well to recognize 
both achievements and needs. 


I. How many people are Sunday 
schools reaching? 


For half a century the Sunday 
schools of the nation have been grow- 
ing faster than the population. In 
1906 there were 14 million pupils, or 
17 per cent of the U.S.A. population. 
In 1955 there were 36 million pupils, 
representing 22 per cent of the na- 
tion’s people. From 1906 to 1955 Sun- 
day school enrollment increased 147 
per cent. While it is not the only 
means of effective religious instruc- 
tion there are obviously large num- 
bers of persons unreached who need 
tHe kind of help which the Sunday 
school can provide. 


II. Can laymen do the job? 


At the heart of Protestant Christi- 
anity lies the faith in the priesthood 
of all believers. The most. effective 
witness is that which arises out of a 
dedicated and redemptive fellowship 
of believers. Lay people saw the need 
of the Sunday school before the clergy 
saw it, and got the movement under 
way in this country nearly a century 
and a half ago, largely without the 
help of the clergy and without their 
blessing. The Sunday school is one 
of the great achievements of Christian 
laymen. Yet today the greatest prob- 
lem of the Sunday school is the in- 
ability to secure enough dedicated 
laymen who are willing to give the 
time and attention required to be 
effective teachers. 
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Ill. Are teachers getting training? 


This is the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of the first leadership training 
class in the churches of America. 
There are hundreds of thousands of 
teachers who take specialized train- 
ing for their work each year, who 
prepare carefully and well in advance 
of their classes, and who represent 
the best in a dedicated and redemp- 
tive fellowship of believers. But it is 
estimated that only one out of ten 
teachers is reached through organized 
leadership training. 


IV. Is there enough professional 
leadership? 


At the present time and in the fore- 
seeable future professional respon- 
sibility in most churches must be 
carried by the minister. This presents 
a problem where ministers have been 
trained for a preaching ministry 
but not for a teaching ministry. 
Churches which can afford to do so 
employ a director of Christian edu- 
cation. An estimated 6,000 directors of 
Christian education now serve as 
many parishes. However, there is 
a nationwide shortage of directors. 
It is reported that 1,000 churches are 
seeking such leadership. 

V. Is there improvement in the 
curriculum? 


Perhaps the greatest progress in the 
work of the Sunday school has been 
in the field of curriculum. The last 
fifteen years have brought solid and 
extensive experimentation and de- 
velopment in curriculum. There has 
been a broadened concept of cur- 
riculum and extensive use of recently 
developed insights in educational 
method and theology. 

The problem in the field of cur- 
riculum comes where local churches 
fail to make effective use of what has 
been prepared for their use. 


VI. Is the Sunday school all there is 
to Christian education? 


It is recognized that the educational 
concerns of the church go beyond 
what is more precisely described as 
the Sunday church school, to the 
weekday church school, the vacation 
church school, a variety of educative 
experiences through the week, and 
throughout the whole life of the 
parish. The extent of these activities 
is illustrated by the fact that in 1955 
there were approximately 94,000 va- 
cation church schools enrolling over 


six million pupils. In church-spon. 
sored camps and conferences ther 
were almost 600,000 children, youth 
and adults. 


VII. Is the family neglecting its job: 


There is a clear emphasis upon tht 
teaching responsibility of the famil; 
in Christian education. Much of thi 
has taken the form of involvin; 
parents in the Sunday school pro. 
gram. It is also beginning to show ii 
other places such as in the camp an 
conference program. In 1955, ther 
were thirty-eight family camps in: 
volving 9,198 persons. While the em 
phasis is clear, it is the judgment o 
many that it is at the point of paren 
involvement that the most seriou 
failures in the whole process o 
Christian education are made. 

It is crucially important for thos 
who are sincerely concerned about th 
Sunday school and what it seeks t 
do to use this opportunity to tak 
stock and see how well the Sunday 
school ‘in their particular parish i 
using its opportunities. They migh 
well begin with Dr. Schrader’s fou 
points: 

(1) Strengthen the curriculum. I 
the church using the curriculun 
which is most highly recommende 
by the Christian education executive 
of its denomination? 

(2) Get trained professional lead: 
ers. Has the church sent any of it 
young people for professional train 
ing to meet the current shortage o 
such leadership? Does it have pro. 
vision in its budget for the employ 


_ ment of a trained director of Christiai 


education when one is available? 

(3) Train the lay leader. Has th 
church followed the plan recom 
mended by the Christian educatio: 
leaders of the denomination to pro 
vide regular training for all who carr: 
responsibility in the church school 

(4) Make the home a part of th 
Sunday school. Has there been a1 
“all-out” effort to help parents t 
carry their share of the Christian edu 
cation of their children? 

Churches can go on from here t 
get from the denominational Boar 
of Christian Education the precis 
measurements which are recom 
mended. Help can be secured throug 
state and regional denominationa 
offices, and from local and stat 
councils of churches. 


Reprints of this material with impor 
tant additions are available: 1-II 
copies, 10c each; 11-99 copies, 5 
each; 100 or more copies, 3c each. Re 
mittance must accompany orders 
International Journal, Box 238, Ne 
York 10, N.Y. 
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The allotted 30 to 35 square feet per child is not too much. Within this space the 


Building and Equipping for Christian Education 


A NEW GUIDE to church build- 
ing has just been published by the 
National Council of Churches, called 
Building and Equipping for Christian 
' Education, by C. Harry Atkinson. In 
it are presented the recommendations 
of the Bureau of Church Building of 
the National Council of Churches, 
worked out in consultation with de- 
nominational leaders in Christian edu- 
cation, leading architects, and the 
Commission on General Christian 
Education of the National Council. 

Some church building committees 
will not be surprised by the recom- 
mendation that 30 to 35 square feet 
per child be provided for nursery 
and kindergarten, 25 to 30 for pri- 
mary and junior, 15 to 18 for young 
people. These committees are already 
aware that such space is needed. They 
know that the United States Govern- 
ment recommends 40 square feet for 
weekday nurseries. 

For those churches which are sur- 
prised by such space suggestions, and 
which may be doubtful as to the 
genuineness of the specifications, a 
few comparisons may help to clarify 
the fact that these figures are not 
excessive. 

A family needs a minimum of about 
200 square feet of space for com- 
fortable living, and 400 to 500 square 
feet are not at all uncommon, espe- 
cially in small families. .Members 
of a church building committee might 
well calculate the space-per-person 
in their own homes. 
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Many churches have gone to the 
expense of building gymnasiums, or 
the members of those churches have 
contributed without question to the 
cost of Y.M.C.A. and school gymna- 
siums. Yet basketball calls for 210 
to 470 square feet per player in the 
actual playing area, plus any area 
outside the court itself. Taking into 
consideration the fact that basketball 
calls for at least a two-story height, 
the players are actually taking up 
the equivalent of two floors, or 420 
to 940 square feet per player. 

Many churches have installed 
shuffleboard courts. These call for 78 
square feet per player. Ping-pong 
players would be crowded with less 
than 40 to 50 square feet per player 
with four playing, while two players 
would need almost twice that per 
player. 

Tennis is often played indoors, and 
calls for about 220 square feet per 
player in doubles, more in singles. 

Games played outdoors take space; 
horseshoes requires 125 square feet 
per person, plus room between the 
players and other activities. Football 
requires 2618 square feet per player. 


But why space for teaching? 


It is quite clear why space is re- 
quired for’ tennis, football, shuffle- 
board, and ping-pong, but it isn’t al- 
ways clear why it is needed for 
Christian education. It is easily un- 
derstood that a football team can- 
not become expert at the game by 


carry on their 
activities of worship, study, work, play and fellowship, through which they grow in Christian living. 


Why 
do we 
need 
space? 


by Virgil E. FOSTER 


Editor, International Journal 

of Religious Education; author, How a 
Small Church Can Have Good Christian 
Education. 


hearing lectures about it. The players 
have to get out in the field and try 
out the rules of the game, discipline 
themselves rigorously, practice, and 
practice. 

That is essentially the reason space 
is needed for Christian education. 
Children do not become convinced 
Christians, taking their full part in 
the work and worship of the church, 
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just by hearing verbal instruction. 
They have to have room in which to 
be active members of a group which 
is taking its part in the church life. 
Learning is an active, not a static, 
process. 

What is a boy likely to do after 
reading a cowboy adventure story, 
or enjoying one over radio or tele- 
vision? Does he sit quietly in a chair 
philosophizing about it? He is much 
more likely to strap on his holsters 
and race off on an imaginary steed 
to reenact the story with a few 
flourishes of his own. He wants to 
live with the story a while. 

Children learn much more Bible 
when they can live with the stories 
they hear, dramatizing them, draw- 
ing pictures of them, portraying them 
with puppets, making a model village 
and clay figures to represent them, 
and doing things to express their 
spirit in life today. 

Children come to know the church 
and develop loyalty to it not just by 
hearing about it, but by being part 
of it, doing part of its work. They 
come to sense its mission through 
sharing in that mission and contrib- 
uting to it. They come to feel secure 
in the church by being in an active 
fellowship in which communication 
flows not only from teacher to pupil, 
but from pupil to teacher and pupil 
to pupil. 

Children come to understand God’s 
love as represented in the church by 
being in a group in which they can 
see God’s love at work in lives, mak- 
ing people loving. This doesn’t hap- 
pen while they sit in chairs, listen- 
ing, nearly as much as when children 
work together, play together, and 
worship together in services they 
have helped to plan. 

One of the reasons for the ineffec- 
tiveness of verbal teaching alone is 
that it is likely, in spite of all pre- 
caution, to be abstract. One of the 
aims of education is certainly to help 


persons learn to think with abstrac- 
tions, to handle ideas. But that skill 
develops slowly—some persons never 
go very far with it. A little child must 
learn first in concrete experiences, 
and move on, little by little, to the 
ideas. The word “love” means noth- 
ing until he has experienced love in 
human relationships. By being loved 
he learns to love. By being forgiven 
he learns the meaning of forgiveness. 
He learns what Christian fellowship 
is through the first-hand experience 
of it in a working, playing, worship- 
ing group, not by hearing about it 
second hand. 

To carry the comparison with foot- 
ball a step further, one of the great 
arguments in favor of such contests 
is that they develop sportsmanship. 
In the rough and tumble of the game 
a player learns that when another 
player tackles and brings him’ down 
it is not a personal affront, to be 
avenged, or even to be forgiven; it 
is an objective requirement of the 
contest. Any bruises suffered are just 
a part of the price one pays for the 
fun. When a player intercepts a pass 
and runs off with the ball he is not 
taking something that doesn’t belong 
to him. Possession has changed sud- 
denly and in a quite friendly manner. 
There are definite rules for regaining 
the ball and any deviation from them 
is penalized, not by the other player 
but by the referees. Each player is 
accepted for what he is, learns team 
work, and tries to outwit his op- 
ponents without animosity. But the 
curious thing about it is that only a 
little of this can be learned out of a 
textbook. A player has to get. the 
“feel” of it on the field. 

In much the same way, the church 
or church school group is a team of 
persons, who accept each other and 
build a fellowship. Using its room 
and equipment as its “field,” the 
group comes to experience the church, 
first-hand, as a loving, creative, re- 


Training for camp leaders 


An outstanding opportunity for camp leaders to receive training is 
provided each year at National Camp, in the Pocono Mountains, 
Matamoras, Pennsylvania. This year attendance may be for two or 
four weeks, but the four-weeks’ session is strongly recommended: 
August 1-28, 1957. The two-weeks’ sessions will be August 1-14 and 
15-28. Training is offered in the basic skills of camping and consulta- 
tion is given concerning camp site development, equipment, operation 


and maintenance. 


Registration forms and full information can be secured from denomi- 


national camp or education offices. 


1957 camp directory available 


The 1957 directory of camps affiliated with the American Camping 
Association, listing about 2500 camps, is now available for 50c per 
copy, from American Camping Association, Bradford Woods, Martins- 


ville, Indiana. 
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deeming community under God. 

The children not only hear about 
the Good Samaritan, they live with 
the story, dramatizing it, drawing 
pictures of it, getting the “feel” of 
it. They even go beyond that and 
develop a concern for boys and girls 
who need their help, and whom they 
can serve. Other Bible stories come 
to life as the children learn to live 
the Christian message in group re- 
lations as well as hear about it. This 
can happen, to a degree, as a child 
sits in a chair but it can happen more 
effectively when there is space to do 
as well as listen. 


Don’t skimp on room to grow in 


A church building committee is 
wise if it takes seriously the speci- 
fications for space for Christian edu- 
cation recommended in the new guide. 
These are not arrived at lightly or 
through extravagant and wishful 
thinking. They are based on the ex- 
perience of churches that are rec- 
ognized as having done a serious 
and thorough job in their teaching 
ministry. 

The church isn’t one thing for 
adults and another for children and 
youth. For old and young, it is the 
beloved community, under discipline 
to reflect in its own life and fellow- 
ship the creative and redemptive 
love of God. This means a group— 
a fellowship—of children or youth 
with room to “live with” and “get the 
feel of” the central reality of the 
church; and embody that reality in 


its own group life. 


The adults of the church are likely 
to use about 10 square feet per person 
in congregational worship. But the 
sanctuary is likely to be 25 to 40 feet 
high. This means that instead of 
using only 10 square feet the adults 
are using the equivalent of 25 to 40 
square feet, even while sitting 
quietly in church. In addition to this, 
the same adults probably require 
a dining room for church dinners, 
and club rooms for other activities, 
running their total requirements for 
their church life to 40, 50, or 60 
square feet per participant. 

But the children are likely to carry 
on all or most of their activities of 
worship, study, work, play, and fel- 
lowship within their allotted 30 to 35 
square feet per child. Also, the smaller 
the child the more important is the 
active program. 

The children cannot speak for 
themselves. The young people prob- 
ably will not speak out in their own 
interest. It is the job of the adults 
and their planning committees to see 
that the needs of children and youth 
are not neglected in planning a church 
building. 
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_ Time out for refreshments during a morning session in a fenced-in back yard. 
The children play while the mothers talk together in one corner of the yard. 


Hays from Monkmeyer 


i” New England Congregational 
Church of Aurora, Illinois, has de- 
veloped a program of parent fellow- 
ship and learning through its nursery 
department, which is a good begin- 
ning for a family life education pro- 
gram. It has brought many fine re- 
sults and has had great influence on 
the effectiveness and growth of our 
church school. 

It began when the supervisor of 
the Nursery Roll became discontented 
with the traditional listing of the 
names of newborn children. Getting 
a map of the city, she put a map pin 
at the location of each baby. Out 
of this grew the idea of forming 
mothers’ groups in the various neigh- 
borhoods, which would lead to closer 
acquaintance among church members 
and would link families closer to the 
church. 

The response was so great that 
since this time a program has been 
organized which includes a chain of 
small informal groups around the 
city. It was the belief of the supervisor 
that such units should not include 
more than seven or eight members. 
Soon these: young mothers were in- 
viting their friends to share in the 
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fellowship, and more groups had to 
be formed. 

Through these groups parents gain 
a glimpse of all the church has to 
offer children, and come to under- 
stand their own responsibilities as 
“the first teachers of religion.” With 
the birth of a baby, a new life opens 
to its parents. Some couples who have 
been lax in church going now begin 
to realize the importance of the church 
in the development of this new person 
in their home. Theirs is now an in- 
vestment of interest that gives the 
nursery department of the church a 
wonderful background for function- 
ing in a rewarding way. 

First of all, in organizing the 
groups, babies and toddlers were rep- 
resented by pins, the traditional blue 
for boys and pink for girls, on a 
large map of the community. This en- 
abled us to see ata glance the popu- 
lation distribution and to divide the 
community into areas. In each area 
a mother was chosen as captain to 
help keep the program running 
smoothly. Her most important func- 
tion was to get in touch with each 
new mother and welcome her into 
the group. 


Church 
eroups 
for 


young 
parents 


by Drexel W. MOLLISON 


Director of Christian Education, 
New England Congregational Church, 
Aurora, Illinois. 


The area meetings are held in the 
mornings, and in a home large enough 
to permit children to come. If in the 
warm months, a fenced-in back yard 
is available, the children can play 
outside, the mothers meeting in one 
corner of the yard. Among the most 
rewarding returns are the friendships 
that are formed and the chance to 
get better acquainted. The need for 
this is always present when parents 
have small children. The children also 
greatly benefit from these gatherings. 
After they have reached the toddler 
age they will like the opportunity to 
play near other children. 

When there are new babies, the 
minister calls at the hospital and pre- 
sents the first of a series of letters 
aimed at helping parents to under- 
stand the needs of the baby as he 
develops. Such material (available at 
various denominational bookstores) 
carries through periodically until the 
child’s second birthday. It is advisable 
to have one person mail the letters at 
regular intervals, serving as secretary. 

The minister attends the area meet- 
ings, even if only for a short stay, 
thus reaching several families in one 
visit. He brings to the group some- 
thing he feels would be helpful on 
child care, religious training, books 
and pamphlets that are timely, and 
points up the program of the church 
and church school in which the chil- 
dren will soon share. An invitation 
can also be extended to the mothers to 
attend special programs and activities, 
such as a couples’ group. 
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At one such meeting during the 
spring, a mother talked on “How to 
travel with small children.” She and 
her husband are out-of-door en- 
thusiasts, and their experiences in 
traveling with three small children 
on a journey of several thousand 
miles, camping along the way, made a 
fascinating and helpful session. Many 
of the mothers had hoped to travel 
but dreaded the thought of doing so 
with small children. Camping also 
appealed in terms of budget, as it 
offered a way to take a vacation at 
minimum cost. One of the mothers 
presented the same talk to another 
area, so that several families had the 
opportunity to know the possibilities 
of such a plan. 

“Making Holidays Christian” was 
the topic for another meeting. The 
Christian observance of Christmas 
was stressed. A mother of older chil- 
dren demonstrated how Christmas 
decorations could be made in the 
home. How to explain Easter and 
interpret death to small children made 
an interesting topic. There is no end 
to the possibilities for topics that can 
be used for small group discussion. 


Young people tour 


Many mothers learn from each other 
how certain problems with children 
have been handled. 

Sometimes the areas want to unite 
for certain projects. One morning 
they met to exchange things for which 
they no longer had any use. These 
were clothing which children had 
outgrown, baby beds, scales, play 
pens, etc. Some of these items were 
also contributed to a local mission. 

Parents are invited to a family 
dinner where the program for children 
old enough to be in church groups is 
interpreted. Here whole families sing 
together the songs their children will 
soon be using, share in games with the 
children, receive material to be used 
in family worship. Such an emphasis 
gives parents an understanding of the 
importance of the church school. Re- 
wards are rich from such an endeavor. 
Mothers offer to do things for the 
nursery. Dads want to paint and re- 
pair furniture, and some even volun- 
teer to put on an apron and help on 
Sundays in the nursery department. 

Each district provides volunteers to 
help the church in one or more of the 
following ways: 


mission stations 


Te ANNUAL BUS TRIPS by the 
young people in the Wisconsin Con- 
ference to places of interest to 
Methodists began in 1948. It was a 
small beginning, involving six select 
young people from the Appleton Dis- 
trict Fellowship Team. As district 
youth counselor, I went with them on 
a trip to the South. The impact of 
that trip on the lives of the six young 
people convinced me that more youth 
should have this kind of experience. 
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by John H. FRANCIS 


Pastor of the Methodist Church, 
Berlin, Wisconsin. 


We now have conference-wide “Trav- 
eling Institutes.” 

In some years since that time the 
group of young people on the trip 
have been from the churches which 
I served; three trips included young 
people from the district; and the 
last two have been conference-wide. 
We have sometimes gone by com- 
mercial buses, but generally use 
school buses, which are not as com- 
fortable but lend themselves much 


1. Keep the nursery department 
room clean, by giving it the “extra” 
touches that the caretaker might not 
have time to do. | 

2. Help with the nursery group for 
those old enough to come on Sunday 
morning. f 

3. Plan morning “coffees” where 
mothers will have an opportunity to 
become acquainted. 

4. Make arrangements for the meet- 
ings to be held by areas, either in 
a home or in the church. 

5. Secure suggestions for topics to 
be discussed. 

6. Advise the minister when ex- 
pectant mothers have entered the 
hospital, or are soon to do so. 

Such a program for parents is re- 
flected in its influence throughout 
the whole church. The officers of the 
church are impressed as they see the 
names of babies on the roll. The ac- 
tivity of the department moves the 
officers to action in planning for the 
future growth of the church. Best of 
all, however, are the friendships that 
are made, and the early interest 
parents develop in helping their babies 
to become dedicated Christians. 


better to group fellowship while trav- 
eling. The number going has varied; 
in 1952 it was 65 young people. With 
each of the larger group trips we have 
had two ministers, a nurse, and two 
women counselors. 

We see three purposes for these 
trips: churchmanship, vocation, and 
Christian fellowship. The trips have 
been planned with primary points of 
interest being The Methodist Church 
at work in several of its many phases 
of endeavor. One group visited his- 
toric Methodist sites near the eastern 
seaboard. Several of the trips have 
been to the South, where we visited 
city missions, mountain missions, 
hospitals, colleges, settlement houses, 
general board offices, and the pub- 
lishing house. On all the trips there 
was opportunity to see some points 
of natural and historic interest along 
the way. 

In 1954 the trip was somewhat dif- 
ferent. It was a trip by Greyhound 
to the West and was planned with the 
specific purpose of treating our youth 
to the wonders of God’s creation, and 
building experiences of worship and 
fellowship around them. About 30 
youth went on this trip, which lasted 
eighteen days. They slept in churches 
or camped in the National Parks, pre- 
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| ) 
paring their food either in churches or 
over a campfire. 


The trips to the South have had 
the greatest spiritual impact on our 
youth. On one trip we visited the 
Cherokee Indian Mission Church just 
ithe week after it had been dedicated. 
|Our youth asked if the Cherokees ap- 
|preciated what the two nearby con- 
ferences had done in providing much 
jof the money for their new church. 
Rev. P. F. Snider, then pastor of the 
church, said, “Let me tell you what 
happened here last December. We 
_ have a bus that picks up our people 
“exch Sunday morning and evening, 
| but of course we can’t cover the en- 
_ tire area. One Sunday one of our 
young men walked four miles to 
| church, in the snow, barefoot. That 
' is just one evidence of the fact that 
these people do appreciate what has 
been done for them here by The 
| Methodist Church.” Our youth were 
- convinced. : 

It was a hot August day in 1952 
| when our two buses emptied 65 youth 
into the front yard of the Good Shep- 
herd Fold Day Nursery in Chat- 
tanooga’s Negro slum area. As they 
| ‘walked to the rear of the lot where the 
| pre-school Negro youngsters . were 
playing, the little tots ran to their 
leaders. Almost immediately two lines 
were formed, with a “no-man’s land” 
_ between the two groups. For several 
long, silent seconds nothing was said. 
Then one of our girls crossed the gap, 
stooped down and reached out her 
arms to one of the little girls. She 
responded. In almost no time at: all 
the more than thirty little tots were 
being carried about in the arms of 
our boys and girls. It was a dynamic 
experience in race relations. 

On three occasions we have visited 
Henderson Settlement, Frakes, Ken- 
tucky. Our youth saw evidences with 
their own eyes of the changes that 
the Christian Gospel through the 
church has accomplished during the 
past quarter century in that moun- 
tain country. We slept in the school 
house which is the hub-of education 
for more than 400 youth in an area 
that a generation ago had no school 
or church or law enforcement. 

In the summer of 1956 a second 
visit was made to Pittman Center in 
the Smoky Mountains. A three-day 
work camp was established there, 
with our youth helping in the main- 
tenance work of the Center. Here they 
worked and worshiped with the hill 
folk. Here they learned a new appre- 
ciation for the many vocations that 
can be dedicated to the work of God 
through the church as they became 
acquainted with folks like Dr. Robert 
F. Thomas, head of Pittman Center. 

We visted colleges of The Method- 
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The “no-man’s land’ dissolved as thirty little tots in the Good Shepherd Fold 


Nursery in Chattanooga were carried about in the arms of our boys and girls. 


ist Church, some especially for the 
Negroes and some especially for the 
white students. We visited Methodist 
colleges that today are still the source 
of almost ninety per cent of the public 
school teachers for counties around 
them. 


How do we view the results of these 
bus trips? As we sat on the steps 
of the Henderson Settlement high 
school we said to one another: “We 
don’t have to think of missions in 
terms of dollars only any more, but 
in terms of lives changed, communities 
improved, youth given the chance of 
an education, the poor sick healed 
without charge, the crowded neigh- 
borhoods given a place to play.” As 
we follow these high school youth into 
their post-high school years we see 
them as better churchmen with an 
experience of the farther reaches of 
their home church. 


And what of the vocational impact 
of the trips? The two young lads who 
went on the first trip are now serv- 
ing churches in our conference as a 
result of the impact of this experi- 
ence. Two young men who went on the 
1952 trip are in college now, plan- 
ning for the ministry as a result of 
their trip. Several of the girls are 
hoping to enter some mission or 
church related vocation. 


And then there is the experience 
of the Christian community. On these 
trips we were our own community 
wherever we went. We were almost 
self-sufficient; that is, we prepared 
all our own meals, slept together; in 
short, we lived together twenty-four 
hours a day for ten to eighteen days. 
During that length of time there is 


a need for each one to live up to the 
accepted standards of the group. 
Social pressure is seen to work to 
up-grade an individual rather than 
to down-grade him, as we tend to 
think group pressure usually works. 


There is another facet to the Chris- 
tian community experience: As part 
of the trip planning, arrangements 
were made to stay in churches to 
prepare our meals and sleep. Almost 
always our contacts were with com- 
plete strangers. Thus daily our youth 
saw unknown folks waiting to wel- 
come them at each day’s end, ready to 
turn over their church property with- 
out question. It was a repeated ex- 
pression of the wonder of the Chris- 
tian community of believers that went 
deeper and deeper into the hearts of 
our youth. 


Where does all this fit into the total 
youth program? I'll not attempt to 
state or fashion a national policy. 
I believe, however, that this kind of 
experience achieves something that 
cannot altogether be done by the other 
programs provided for our youth. 
Camps and institutes have long been 
doing a fine work in creating a 
Christian community and in inspiring 
youth to enter church-related voca- 
tions. However, I earnestly believe 
that, in these days when the church 
is crying for professional leadership, 
the Traveling Institute has much more 
to offer than anything now being 
offered our youth. I am also convinced 
that a general experience and growth 
in churchmanship is obtained by the 
Traveling Institute in a manner and 
degree unequaled by the rest of our 
present youth program. 
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Migrant children 


in vacation schools 


He MANY communities -in the 
United States and Canada, chil- 
dren are living in migrant camps 
—wanting, wishing and waiting for 
something constructive to do. These 
children follow the harvest of the 
crops with their parents. While the 
father, and many times the mother, 
work in the fields, the children are 
often left to spend the time as best 
they can until the parents return from 
a long day in the fields. It is not un- 
usual to find even little tots waiting all 
day at the end of the row for their 
parents. 

Here, wherever it is, is a mission 
area—a challenge for Christian serv- 
ice to those who will take up the chal- 
lenge, a mission area in our own back 
yard for those who have eyes to see, 
vision to meet some of the need and 
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by Dortha Ann WEAVER 


Area Director, Migrant Ministry Staff, 
Division of Home Missions, 

National Council of Churches, 

Park Ridge, Illinois. 


a heart full of compassion for “even 
the least of these.” 

More and more of the church people 
are asking, “What is our responsibility 
to these children? How can we help 
in providing for them Christian train- 
ing? Where can we get suggestions, 
guidance and assistance for providing 
vacation church schools that will meet 
their needs?” 

In one midwest city the church 
people often drove past the camp 
where more than a hundred children 
lived for three months during the 
summer. Often they saw children 
playing among the moving trucks. 
They were soon convinced that some- 
thing had to be done for the safety 
and welfare of the children. While 
consulting with a member of the staff 
of Migrant Ministry of the Division 


migrant children to vacation sch 


A motor pool was formed to take the 
and to return them to their homes 


Migrant Ministry 


. 
of Home Missions of the National 
Council of Churches, a constructive 
program was planned to benefit the 
children and help provide for thei 
safety. 

The next move was to secure the 
support of the canning company. The 
manager of the company readily gave 
them consent to hold a_ vacatior 
church school in the camp, saying 
“Anything that you can do for the 
religious development of these chil- 
dren is very much needed, and I ar 
sure that it will be appreciated.” } 

Local church school teachers ane 
several public school teachers volun- 
teered to teach in the migrant vaca- 
tion church school. Materials fo; 
Christian teachings, religious pictures 
eraftsand books were collected. A 
time schedule was planned te include 
games and nourishing refreshments 

This school was not held inside 
modern church school building, witt 
all the conveniences that such a place 
would provide, but in the shade of ¢ 
great oak tree. The teaching area wa: 
marked off by using a string anc 
sticks. For tables, large corrugatec 
packing boxes were collected. A fev 
seats were made from discarded lum- 
ber and cement blocks. Freshly 
washed blankets and rugs placed or 
the ground served for the seating 
space for the Bible stories and ths 
worship. 

The supply cupboard was the ca: 
trunk of one of the teachers. Eacl 
morning the teachers carefully placec 
books, pictures, paints and paper ir 
the same spot and encouraged the 
children to get what they needed fo: 
their work. Although this was fai 
from an ideal setting, it did provide 
a meaningful experience for the chil- 
dren. Also, Christian women of the 
community made lasting friendships 
which they will long cherish. Many 
times, the teachers were reminded o: 
familiar scenes from the outdoor life 
of the greatest teacher of all, Jesus 

In another community the churche: 
faced their opportunity of extending 
the outreach of the United Vacatior 
Church School to the migrant chil- 
dren, by including them in thei 
school. Additional planning had to be 
done, so that there would be adequate 
space, equipment and teachers fot 
all, including the pre-school children 

A visit was made to each family 
in the camp to invite the children anc 
to enroll them in the vacation churck 
school. Parents were assured that < 
motor pool had been formed by the 
church women to take the childrer 
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to the school and return them to ‘their 
homes at the end of the session. 
During the leadership training 
classes for the teachers, some time 
was given to thinking through ways 
of making the migrant children feel 
a part of the school. It was agreed 
that the children should feel this was 
their school, and at no time should 
they be made to feel they were visi- 
tors. “Are we not all brothers?” 
Another step was to prepare the 
local children for the additional mem- 
bers and to help them to be friendly 
and helpful to the migrant children. 
There are areas where many of the 
migrant children come from Spanish 
speaking families. This presented an 
additional challenge to one commun- 
ity in Arkansas, for the leaders 
formed classes and learned to speak 
enough Spanish so that. they could 
reach these people. Many of the chil- 
dren who have been in school know 
enough English so that there can be 
communication. With the barrier of 
language there is even a greater need 
for these children to know fine Chris- 
tian people—to learn of the living 
Christ and what he means to people 
today. : 
Visual aids area real ally when 
working where there is a language 
barrier. Slides and filmstrips used 
should follow the theme for the day, 
thus enriching the teaching session. 
These can be shown outside or in a 
near-by cabin. The children who can- 
not understand the language will 
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Play time for the pre-school children in a vacation church school which included migrant children from nearby farms. 


interpret the picture within their own 
understanding. Usually an older child 
will assist those who need help at 
this point. 

To know where to find the most 
meaningful materials for use in teach- 
ing this special group of children is 
often a stumbling block. There is now 
a special curriculum which has been 
prepared for use with migrant chil- 
dren. It has been written in an attempt 
to meet their special needs: to build 
in them a sense of security through 
the knowledge that a good God loves 
all his children; to renew hope in 
those who have lost hope; and to help 
them understand that love is a greater 
force than hate. The curriculum sug- 
gestions include practical examples 
of ways in which even children can 
face trying situations in a Christian 
attitude. 

Those considering the possibility of 
working with migrant children or 


making it possible for them to attend 
a vacation church school should write 
to the Migrant Ministry’ for guidance 
and direction. 

What does it mean to a migrant 
child to have the church include him 
in its planning and program? Only a 
child who has been a stranger in 
the community, who has been over- 
looked and forgotten, can know. 

What does it mean to carry the 
message of love and good will into the 
life of a migrant child? Only those 
who have had this experience can 
understand. Words will not describe 
the joy and satisfaction of knowing 
that one has followed the command 
of his Master—‘“Feed my lambs!” 


Write the State Council of Churches or 
the Division of Home Missions of the Na- 
tional Council of the Churches of Christ in 
U.S.A., 257 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, 
N.Y. 


‘+ F F Shortage of Directors of Christian Education 


A recent article in LIFE magazine, evaluating the Sunday Schools, pointed to the serious 
shortage of professionally trained directors of Christian education. Has your church done 
its share to provide persons for this and other ministries within the church? 


Copies of the special issue of the Journal on church vocations, “Laborers Into His Harvest” 
are still available. Combine your order for this and other special issues to obtain quantity 


rates, See coupon on page 42. 
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in Christian 
Education 


Current 


Evaluations 
Prepared by the 

Department of Audio-Visual 
and Broadcast Education, 
National Council of Churches. 


Jesus Betrayed and Tried 

25-frame filmstrip, color, captions, 
guide. Produced by Church-Craft 
Pictures, 1954. Available from the 
producer and local CCP dealers. 
Sale: $5. 


This portion of the Passion Story 
continues from the point where Jesus 
tells Peter and the disciples they will 
fail him, through the agony in the 
Garden of Gethsemane, trials before 
Annas and Caiaphas, Judas’ despair, 
and the Chief Priest’s decision to use 
the thirty pieces of silver for a plot in 
Potter’s Field. 

For instruction in this series of 
Holy Week experiences, the material 
is ACCEPTABLE for juniors. Bib- 
lical sequence is accurate and ade- 
quately visualized. Use of the cap- 
tions may be a bit confusing: some 
should be read, some should not. 


The Crucifixion (The Living 
Bible series) 
27-frame filmstrip, color, script 

(1.p. dual-purpose recording available 

as of 1-1-57). Produced by Family 

Films for Concordia Films (Lutheran 

Church- Missouri Synod), 1954. 

Available from local Concordia deal- 

ers. Sale: $5, filmstrip alone; $3, 

recording alone; $8.00 for both. 
Beginning with Pilate’s sentence of 

Jesus’ death on the cross, the material 

includes Simon’s aid in carrying the 

cross to Calvary, the offering of the 
sour wine before the crucifixion, the 
taunts of the two robbers executed on 
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EVALUATION RATINGS 
and THEIR MEANING 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED— 
one of the very finest on all counts; 
will remain a “classic” in its field 
for some time. 

RECOMMENDED—a generally 
well-done piece that can be used 
with a minimum of difficulty. 

ACCEPTABLE—average in 
quality; satisfactory without being 
distinctive. 

LIMITED—of possible value in 
whole or part, if adapted or used in 
this way... 

NOT RECOMMENDED —of no 
value in Christian education as it 
stands, for these reasons . 


either side, the Captain of the Guard’s 
realization of Jesus as the Christ, the 
darkness between noon and 3:00 p.m., 
and Jesus’ last words while hanging 
on the cross. 

Excellence in costuming and sets 
strengthens the filmstrip which is 
RECOMMENDED for juniors 
through adults with possible script 
adaptations for the separate age lev- 
els. Though certain individual spots 
are weak, the overall instructional 
potential is there. 


Miracle of Love 

45-minute motion picture, black- 
and-white. Produced by Family Films 
for the Broadcasting and Film Com- 
mission, NCCCUSA, 1955. Avail- 
able from Religious Film Libraries, 
denominational publishing houses, 
and some other local rental libraries. 
Rental: $12.50. 


It’s the day before Easter as a pas- 
tor seeks to complete his sermon for 
the next morning’s services. Try as 
he will to finish, someone or some- 
thing continually “interrupts” his 
effort, and he wonders if he will ever 
complete the thing. By evening he 
hasn’t, but slowly he realizes that it 
has been taking shape all day in his 
ministry among four parishioners and 
his own daughter. 


As a worship resource, motivation. 


piece for living the “law” of love, or 
discussion springboard on the subject 
of eternal life, senior highs through 
adults can use this film. For worship 
and motivation, it is RECOM- 
MENDED. For the third suggested 
area, it is ACCEPTABLE;; the rela- 
tive length would be a limiting factor, 
but the stimulation potential is pres- 
ent. 

The minister’s characterization 
may bring mixed reactions. He can 
be warm and patient, and not afraid 


to say (to his daughter) he’s sick 
tired of people blaming God for 
that’s wrong with the world. Y: 
when he begins to develop his cone 
of eternal life, a few steps are some- 
what weak. Otherwise, all techni 
qualities are adequate. 
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Pair of Educators to 
Supervise New A-V 
Equipment Photo File 

A national file of photographs illus- 
trating A-V equipment and materials 
is being established at Columbus, 
Ohio, under the auspices of the 
Audio-Visual Commission on Public 
Information. Assembled in one loca- 
tion will be pictures of the pieces in 
use, in order to provide a source from 
which magazine editors, authors, and 
other workers with A-Vs may obtain 
good glossies or negatives or both for 
publication purposes. 

Dr. Clyde K. Miller of the Depart- 
ment of Education, State of Ohio, 
and Dr. Robert Wagner of Ohio 
State University will jointly assemble, 
maintain, and service the file. Nega- 
tives and prints will be made avail- 
able to their users at cost. For de- 
tails, write Dr. Wagner, c/o OSU, 
Columbus. 


You Can Listen to This 
New “Book-on-Tape” 


about Recording 


Tape Recording magazine an- 
nounces publication of a “sound- 
book,” All about Tape on Tape. 
Claiming to explain tape recording 
thoroughly, the piece actually demon- 
strates good and poor recording, 
wow, flutter, other distortion, fre- 
quency response, and many additional 
technical aspects of the medium. 

A 28-page manual of illustrations 
is included with each tape. Prices: 
3% ips on a 5-inch reel, $5.95; 7% 
ips on a 7-inch reel, $6.95. Both 
speeds are recorded dual-track. Or- 
der from Tape Recording Magazine, 
Severna Park, Maryland. 


Film Klips 


Drango 
United Artists. Hall Bartlett, co- 
writer -producer-director; featuring 
Jeff Chandler, Joanne Dru, Ronald 
Howard, John Lupton, Donald Crisp, 
and Julie London. 
(Continued on page 35) 
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Li esilius Resources 


for May 


| Primary 
_ Department 


By Ruth R. Diamond® 


THEME FOR May: 
What Makes a Happy Family? 


For the Leader 

As long as there are Christian families 
where boys and girls are taught the 
Christian way of life, we need never. lose 
hope that someday we will have a Chris- 
tian world. As long as there are fathers 
and mothers who love and serve God 
and pass on to their children a living 
faith, we know that the star of peace and 
good will is still shining. 

The ability to practice Christian living 
should begin in the home. It is the 
responsibility of parents to help their 
children grow religiously. Long years 
ago, to all parents was given the com- 
mandment to teach their children to love 
and serve God with all their hearts and 
all their souls and with all their might. 
(Deuteronomy 7:4-9) It is our re- 
sponsibility as workers in the church 
school to give guidance and helps to 
parents as they seek to build Christian 
homes. 

This month, as we think about family 
living, let us plan some special services 
for our parents. Perhaps we could have 
a Family Festival—families coming to- 
gether for an evening of play, work and 
worship. Perhaps a conference on Chris- 
tian living. Perhaps a class for parents 
using a good study book such as Chil- 
dren in a Christian Home by Staples and 
Staples, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. (See 
also the article “Another Year,” in this 
issue.) 

Good pamphlets to put in the hands 
of your parents can be ordered from: 
P & D Department, National Council of 
Churches, 120 E. 23rd Street, New York 
10, New York. Suggested pamphlets 
are: Helping Your Child to Know God; 
Helping Your Child to Know the Bible; 
Helping Your Child to Pray; Helping 
Your Children Form Christian Standards. 


*South Bend, Indiana. 
April, 1957 


(Prices for these four: 4c each, $3.00 per 
100.) Family Worship with Young Chil- 
dren; Parents: First Teachers of Religion. 
(Prices for these two: 5c each, $2.75 per 
100.) 


This month may we seek to guide our 
children into a feeling of real thankfulness 
for their families. May we seek to help 
them appreciate each member of their 
family group. Primary boys and girls 
should begin to be aware of their own 
responsibilities as members of the family, 
and should grow in their ability to do 
their share to make their family a happy 
one. 

WorsHip CENTER: Pictures of family 
life. Spring flowers. Bible. 


Catt TO WorSHIP: 

First Child: I was glad when they said 
to me, “Let us go to the house of the 
Lord!” (Psalm 122:1) 

Second Child: It is good to give thanks 
to the Lord, to sing praises to thy name, 
O Most High. (Psalm 92:1) 


Sones: All songs are from Hymns for 
Primary Worship. “Dear God, We Thank 
You” (verses 1 and 3), No. 8; “I Give 
Thanks” (verses 1 and 2), No. 11; “I 
Would Follow Jesus,’ No. 123; “Home 
at Twilight,” No. 130. 


1. God’s Plan for Families 


Leaver: “Babies Need Parents” 

Did you ever watch a mother robin 
feed her babies? The young robins can- 
not yet fly. They cannot hunt for their 
own food. So they wait in the nest, 
turning their heads from side to side. 
They depend upon mother and father 
robin to feed them. Both parents are kept 
busy hunting for insects and worms to 
feed their hungry babies. Even after the 
young robins leave their nest they depend 
upon their parents until they are almost 
full grown. God has planned it this way. 
God has planned that the parent robins 
take care of the little ones until they 
are able to take care of themselves. 

Did you ever watch a mother kitten 
carry her babies in her mouth? She picks 
up her babies by the backs of their furry 
necks. The little kittens’ legs are not yet 
strong enough to walk. They depend 
upon mother cat to carry them and feed 
them. God has planned it this way. God 
has planned that animals take care of 
their young until] they are able to care 
for themselves. 

Did you ever watch a tiny baby? It 
cannot talk. It cannot walk. It cannot 
feed itself. It depends upon father and 
mother to do these things for it. God 
has planned it this way. God has planned 
that people live together in families so 
that mothers and fathers can take care 
of their tiny babies while they are grow- 
ing. It is a part of God’s plan that 
parents care for children until they 
grow up and are able to take care of 
themselves. God’s. plan for families is 
very wonderful. 


POEM: 
God has such a wonderful plan 
For babies everywhere. 
He plans that there are families 
To give them love and care. 


Brste Verse: “God setteth the solitary 
in families.” (Psalm 68:6, K.J.V.) 


Story: 

GLAD FOR FAMILIES 

Dorothy stood by the crib watching 
baby Allen. He was sound asleep. It 
seemed to Dorothy that all Allen did was 
to sleep and eat and cry. When mother 
and baby Allen came home from the 
hospital, Dorothy was surprised that the 
baby could not do anything for himself. 
He could not walk. Mother or father 
carried him. Sometimes they let Dorothy 
carry him. She was always very careful 
not to drop him. He could not talk. He 
could not feed himself. He could not do 
anything but sleep and eat and cry. 
Mother had told Dorothy that when she 
was a little baby, she could not do any 
of these things either. But Dorothy could 
not remember that long ago. 

“Mothers and daddies have always 
taken care of babies,’ mother had said. 
“It is a part of God’s plan. When the 
babies grow a little older and are able to 
walk and talk and feed themselves, they 
still need the care of their parents until 
they grow up.” 

Dorothy thought this was a very 
wonderful plan. Mother had helped her 
find a verse in the Bible about families. 
As they sat in the big armchair, Dorothy 
had read the verse, “God setteth the 
solitary in families.” 

Now, as Dorothy stood by the crib, 
she remembered this verse about God’s 
plan. “I am glad,” she thought, “that 
God has planned for families. I am glad 
for mother and daddy who take care of 
baby Allen and me.” 

PRAYER: When we think of your plan, 
dear God, for people living together 
in families, we are glad. When we think 
of the love and care that mothers and 
fathers give to babies and children, we 
are glad. Thank you, God, for families. 
Amen. 


2. Love Makes a Happy Family 
Poem: 
A Happy FaMmILy 
Our fam’ly is a happy one 
Because we love each other. 
There’s mother, father, baby Sue 
And me, and Dan our brother. 


We always try to show our love 
In every kind of way. 

To be a happy family 
Means showing love each day. 


Picture Stupy: (Show a picture of a 
happy family—mother, father, and sev- 
eral children) As our pianist plays 
some quiet music, let us look at our 
picture of a happy family. Let us think 
of ways that the father of this family 
can show his love. Let us think of 
ways that the mother of this family 
can show her love. Let us think of 
ways that the children can show their 
love. (After each of these sentences 
allow for a period of quiet and of shar- 
ing of thoughts.) 

BIBLE VERSE: “By love serve one another.” 
(Galatians 5:13 K.J.V.) 


Story: 
A MorTHer SHows HER Love 


James pulled his cloak closer around 
him as he raced down the narrow village 
street. The morning air was chilly. How 
warm his cloak felt! Mother had made it 
for him. Sitting in the doorway of their 
little house, she had spent many hours 
sewing the small, even stitches, so he 
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1957 
WESTMINSTER 
VACATION CHURCH SCHOOL SERIES? 


In the March issue of this magazine you read about the Westminster 
Vacation Church School Series. If you haven't already sent us your 
order don’t delay! You will want to use this attractive, soundly doc- 
trinal, and easily teachable curriculum in your vacation church school 
this year. The courses are planned for the workable two week period— 
ten teaching sessions and include Jeader’s guides and an abundance of 
tested materials for each age group. 


Theme for 1957— THE CHURCH 


KINDERGARTEN — Ages 4, 5 
For Leaders: 


Kindergarten Leader’s Guide. Guidance, plans, directions, materials to use, activi- _ 


ties, games, songs, worship plans, etc., to help children come to feel that it is good 

to be a part of the church. 48 pages, illustrated. 95 cents 
For Pupils: 

Kindergarten Bible Picture Book. Contains eight full-page pictures in color, 

poems, prayers. a hymn song and Scripture. 16 pages. 20 cents 


PRIMARY — Ages 6, 7, 8; Grades 1, 2, 3 
For Leaders: 
Primary Leader’s Guide. Guidance and preparation, ideas for the course, plans. 
schedules, etc. Designed to introduce primary children to Jesus, show how he 
welcomes them, and show how his friends encircle the world and together are 
known as the Christian Church. 4S pages. illustrated. 95 cents 
For Pupils: 
Primary Bible Picture Book. Eight full-page pictures in color, questions to answer. 
poems, brief stories about the pictures, a choral response, prayers, Scripture. 
16 pages. 20 cents 


JUNIOR — Ages 9, 10, 11; Grades 4, 5, 6 
For Leaders: 
Junior Leader’s Guide. Preparation and guidance material, discussion of the 
needs and temperaments of juniors and ways of teaching them, worship sug- 
gestions, activities, supplies, equipment. Planned to help juniors gain an appre- 
ciation of the deep living meaning of the Church and to realize that they are a 
part of its life. 48 pages, illustrated. 95 cents 
For Pupils: 
Junior Journal. Contains stories, Scripture, worship materials, pictures, activities, 
hymns, tests and fill-in sections, poems, games. 32 pages. 20 cents 


JUNIOR HIGH — Ages 12, 13, 14; Grades 7, 8, 9 
For Leaders: 
Junior High Leader’s Guide. Planned to help boys and girls to see beyond the 
visible evidences of the Church to the Church which is invisible, spiritual, and 
eternal. Contains helps in teaching junior highs, special projects, recreation, 
worship plans, etc. 48 pages. 95 cents 
For Pupils: 
Junior Hi! Contains quizzes, articles, dramatizations, Bible passages for memory 
work, stories, prayers, hymns, crossword puzzle. 32 pages, illustrated. 20 cents 


Order from your denominational or religious bookstore 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


would have a new warm cloak to 

As James entered the door of 
synagogue school, the other boys 
just gathering in a half circle aroun 
their teacher. Another minute and Jame 
would have been late. It was mother wh 
had called him and reminded him that 
was time to start for school. 

Eagerly James listened to the rabbi < 
he read to the boys from the scroll 
The boys repeated the words after tk 
teacher. James had already learned man 
of the sacred writings by heart. It we 
mother who had first taught him some « 
the verses when he was too small to ¢ 
to school and not big enough to go wit 
father to work in the fields. In those day 
he had stayed with mother at home. 

When the rabbi dismissed the boy 
they raced up the hill. James and h 
friends were going to watch the caraval 
as they passed on their way to the cit 
From their place high on the hilltop tt 
boys could see the road from Jerusale 
winding around the hills like a thi 
ribbon. A caravan was making its we 
slowly along the road. The camels looke 
like tiny toys. What fun it was to gue 
what they carried on their backs! Whi 
fun to guess from what far away count 
the-caravan had come! 

The boys ate their lunch there on tI 
hillside. James had barley loaves, chee: 
and fig cakes. How good they taste 
It was mother who had baked the loav: 
and the cakes, and made the chees 
It was mother who had carefully packe 
the food in the leather bag. After lunc 
the boys had fun scrambling over t 
rocks and then they raced down the h 
towards home. 

Mother was waiting at the door to gre 
James and ask him about his day. SI 
was interested in hearing about 4 
things he had learned at school. S$! 
laughed when he told her about the ft 
upon the hillside. Mother was alwa: 
ready to listen to James and to answ 
his many questions. 

James was glad to wash his tired dus 


| feet in the cool water from the pitche 


It was mother who had carried the wat 

from the village well. Every day she we 

to the well and carried the water in 
jar which she held high on her hea 

James watched his mother trim and f 
the lamps. He watched her set the tab! 
placing round loaves of bread on a pla 
and pouring goat’s milk into the mus 
As she stirred the vegetables in the b 
clay pot, James noticed how tired sl 
looked. He ran over to her and put k 
arm around her. 

“Mother,” he said, “all day long I ha’ 
been remembering the many things y< 
have done for me. Why do you alwa 
work so hard for me and the others 

Mother poured the vegetables in 1 
bowls and set them on the table. Th 
turning to James and putting her han 
on his shoulders, she answered, “My sc 
all these things that I do for you and t 
others are things that a good mother do 
for her family because she loves the: 
My son, I do these things for you to she 
my love to you.” 

Prayer: In this quiet time, O God, x 
think about our families. How gl: 
we are to know that love makes hap} 
families! Thank you for mother’s lo 
and for father’s love. Thank you f 
brother’s love and for sister’s lov 
Help us to remember to thank the 
for the many things they do for - 
each day. Help us to remember 
show our love to our families in mai 
ways. Amen. 
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FILMOSOUND SPECIALIST. ..why 
it’s the world’s leading sound projector! 


More schools and churches use 
Filmosound projectors than any 
other type. The reason lies in the 
machine itself. 
You get a combination of exclusive 
features that meet the toughest 
teaching requirements. For example, 
the Filmosound Specialist offers: 
ty | 400% longer life—critical film- 
handling parts are surfaced with 
genuine sapphires. 
2 Easiest and fastest set-up—top 
mounted reel arms with no over- 
hang; safe, smooth tilt mechanism. 


| Full complement of controls— 
still-picture clutch and reverse 


April, 1957 


let you review whole scenes or stop 
to discuss a single frame. 


Sharpest picture—straight-line 
optical system; 5-element lens; 
rhodium reflector. 

[s| Quality sound system—big 8-in. 
speaker; 15-watt amplifier. 
Trouble-free operation—all-gear 
drive; three film sprockets; me- 

tered lubrication. 


Ask your Bell & Howell Audio- 


50 YEARS OF 


Vig sta art 
dealer for a 
demonstra- 
tion. He’s 
listed in 
the yellow 
pages of 
your phone 
book. Or 
write for complete information, 
Bell & Howell, 7169 McCormick Rd., 
Chicago 45, Illinois. 


FINER PRODUCTS THROUGH IMAGINATION 


Bell © Howell 
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ee VACATION 
“ BIBLE SCHOOLS 
to Stimulate 


* and help children find the right solutions 


“A BIGGER REWARD” 

“& CLEAN HOUSE” 
“FLYING STRAIGHT” 

“1 DON’T WANT TO WIN” 
“KING OF THE BLOCK” 
“TOKENS OF LOVE” 


of 


/ the Life and Teachings 
of Christ 


ving 
Bibl 

Ue films 
26 factual teaching films... . 
the most complete series on the life 


of Christ. Faithfully adhering to the 
Bible. 


¢ 
s 


NEW Worship Booklet with complete 
outlines of hymns, scripture readings, 
introductory remarks, etc., to help you 
plan your film programs. 


Z See your nearest Hanllyy flrs 


franchised library —or mail this coupon 


i feck = Cae Ran: ae ———— j 

Ey “ 5 
w «/ 7, Hrs Ine I 
& 2] 5823'Santa Monica Blvd. | 
“S| Hollywood 38, California | 
Please send me the following free helps: ! 
I () Utilization guides for “Our Children” 
| films and latest Family Films catalog. | 
CO Name of nearest Family Films library. | 
1] Name 
Address | 
a si 
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his acts.” 


3. Sharing Work Makes a 
Happy Family 


Leaver: “Many Jobs in a Family” 


There are many jobs to be done in 
every home. Someone must earn money 
with which to buy clothing, food and 
shelter. Someone must take care of the 
family and keep the house in order. 
Someone must run errands, sweep the 
walk, shovel the snow, wash dishes and 
make beds. In a happy family everyone 
does his share of work. Each one has 
certain jobs which he must do. The others 
are depending upon him to do his share. 

Father works hard to earn money. 
Mother takes care of the family and the 
house. Boys and girls run errands and 
work in the yard and in the house. 
If one person fails to do his share then 
there is unhappiness. If one person cannot 
be depended upon to do his work, then 
it means that the work is either left 
undone, or someone else must do it. This 
means that your family is depending 
upon you to help make it a happy one. 


BIBLE VERSES: 

“Even a child makes himself known by 
(Proverbs 20:11a) 

“Whatever your hand finds to do, do it 
with your might.” (Ecclesiastes. 9:10a) 


Quiet TIME: 

Let us bow our heads and think about 
whether we are really doing our part to 
make our family a happy one. I will ask 
a question and will you all repeat the 
question after me. We are not going to 
give our answers out loud. In these 
moments of quietness, we are each going 
to “think” our answers. 

Can I be depended upon to do my 
share of work? 

Do I do my work promptly? 

Do I do my work cheerfully? 

Do I do my work carefully? 

Am I really helping to make my 
family a happy one? 


Dear God, we want very much to have. 


a happy family. We know that our family 
is depending upon us to do our part. We 
would remember to do our work 
promptly, cheerfully and carefully. Amen. 


Story: 


A DEPENDABLE SON 

Jacob sat in the doorway of his tent 
home. He was worried. Eleven of his 
sons had taken the flocks to find new 
pasture land. They had been gone many 
days. He wondered how they were. He 
wondered whether they had found fresh 
green grass for the flocks. 

“Joseph,” he called to his son who 
had remained at home. 

“Here I am, father,” the young boy 
answered. 

Jacob looked up at his tall son. “He is 
a fine boy,” he thought, “I know that I 
can depend upon him.” 

Aloud he said, “Joseph, your brothers 
have gone to Shechem to find pasture for 
the flocks. I have not heard from them 
and would like to know how they are 
getting along. I want you to go to 
Shechem and find out how everything is. 
Then come back and let me know.” 

“I am ready to go at once, father,” 
said Joseph, and was off on his errand. 

Joseph travelled many miles from 
Hebron to Shechem. He looked for his 
brothers, but he could not find them. 
While he was searching the fields, a 
man came to him and asked, “What are 
you seeking?” 

“I am seeking my brothers,” Joseph 
answered, “Can you tell me where they 


have taken the flocks?” 

“Yes, I can,” replied the strang 
“They were here, but I heard them ; 
that they were going to take the flo 
to Dotham.” ~ 

Joseph was disappointed to hear tl 
for he was very tired and did not f 
like travelling further. But he knew tl 
his father was depending upon him 
find his brothers. After resting a f 
moments, Joseph started on to cal 
out his errand, and sure enough, he fou 
his brothers at Dotham. 


4. Worship Makes a Happy 
Family 
CONVERSATION: 

(About happy families. What make: 
happy family? Love, kindness, each me: 
ber doing his share promptly, cheerfu 
and carefully. What helps us to sh 
love, to be kind and to do our shai 
Talking with God. If families are to 
happy, they need to spend some time 
worship, in talking or praying to G 
and in learning to know God bett 
Discuss ways of faraily Woe Going 
church together, reading Bible togeth 
thinking about God and his love, hav: 
family. prayers, talking over proble 
and asking God’s help.) 


LEADER: 

Many years ago, God gave a commar 
ment to families. God wanted famil 
to learn about him and his love. G 
wanted families to love him with 
their hearts, with all their souls a 
with all their might. God wanted ch 
dren to be taught about him. G 
wanted families to remember him and 
love in the morning, all day long, a 
at night. 


BrisLtE VERSE: “You shall love the Lc 
your God with all your heart, and w 
all your soul, and with all your mig} 
(Deuteronomy 6:5) 


LITANY: 

Group: We are glad, O God, 

Leader: For your wonderful plan 
people living together in families w 
mothers and fathers to care for bab 
and growing children. 

Group: We are glad, O God, 

Leader: For all those who make up ¢ 
family groups: mothers, fathers, brothe 
sisters, grandparents, aunts, and uncles 

Group: Help us, O God, 

Leader: To show our love and kindn 
every day in many ways to our famili 

Group: Help us, O God, 

Leader: To a our share in making ¢ 
families happy. 

Group: Help us, O God, 

Leader: To love you with all « 
hearts, with all our souls and with 
our might. Amen. 


mone FOLDING 
BANQUET 


If you are on the Kitchen Committee of 
school or church, or on the house or pure 
ing committee of your club or lodge, you will 
be interested in this modern, Folding Pedesta! 
Banquet Table. Write for catalog and special 


discounts, 
Monroe Co., 147 Church St., Colfax, lowa 
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‘or the Leader 


‘During this month let us help our 
juniors to realize that time, family, 
| and talents are valuable gifts from 
‘fod. Let us guide them into a deeper 
‘wareness than they may now have of 
aeir role as stewards of these gifts— 
') consider them a sacred trust. Each day 
fe see in the adults around us a lack of 
ppreciation of this concept. Some waste 
me; some waste money; many fail to 
levelop their talents; and, in spite of the 
urrent interest in family life, many 
jarents fail to make their home life what 
| might be. 

| Your worship committee—a group of 
funiors who will work with you on 
jreparations for services of worship— 
fay have some original ideas for the 
vorship center. In this, as in all aspects 
%£ the worship, use their contributions 
whenever possible. 


I. The valuable gift of time 


WorsHie CENTER: Your worship committee 
may suggest that one item on your 
worship center be a clock, as a symbol 
of the theme. The Bible open to Ec- 
clesiastes 3 might also be used. 

CaLL TO WorsHie (Spoken): 


We give thee but thine own, 
Whate’er the gift may be: 

All that we have is thine alone, 
A trust, O Lord, from thee. 


Hymn: “All People That on Earth Do 

Dwell,” No. 1’ 

OFFERING 

OFFERING RESPONSE (Sung): “We give thee 
but thine own,” No. 131. 

ScripTuRE: Ecclesiastes 3:1-9 

Gumep Meprration: “Marking Time” 

The leader may want to continue the 
worship service in one of several ways. 
Two are suggested here: 

(1) You may start with a conversation 
about time, letting the boys and girls bring 
out the fact that everyone has the same 
amount of time—twenty-four hours a day, 
every day. Then you might list on the 
Backboard or a big piece of paper the 
things they tell you that they do during 
each hour of the day. This schedule would 
include: sleep, eat, school, play, home- 
work, practicing the piano, going to club 
meetings, helping with the housework, 
watching television, etc. Then encourage 
the juniors to evaluate their own use of 
time. Do not try to make them accept 
an adult view of “wasted” time. Juniors 
need time for leisure, for puttering about, 
for being alone and catching up with all 
the impressions that impinge upon them 
during the day. They may consider the 
time spent practicing the piano “wasted,” 
from their point of view. You probably 
would be justified in urging them to 
make time for prayer, for family de- 
votions, for carrying out church school 
assignments and good reading. You may 
want to encourage your group to keep 
a time chart for the week, in order to 
take a closer look at how they spend 
their time. 


__* Director of the Methodist Community 
House: Director and Teachen, “Church 
School of the Air,” weekly television pro- 
gram, Grand Rapids, Michigan. ‘ 


_? All hymns are to be found in Hymns 
for Junior Worship, Westminster Press. 
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Junior Department 


by B. Margaret VOSS* 
THEME FoR May: Valuable Gifts 


(2) Your worship ‘committee may 
think of some person in the community 
who has made conspicuously good use 
of his time. Then they might interview 
this person, make notes of the ways in 
which he uses his time, and bring back 
the story to the group. 

PRAYER: 

O God, our Creator, thank you for the 
gift of time. Help me to enjoy this gift. 
Help me to use it wisely in study, play 
and rest. Help me to use some of my 
time in sharing in the work of my family. 
Help me to save time regularly to talk 
with thee. Be with me in this new ad- 
venture of appreciating and using my 
time wisely. Amen. 


2. The valuable gift of family 


For THE LEADER: 

This session will require careful work 
with your junior worship committee if 
they are to make the contributions sug- 
gested. They should be encouraged to 
list all the reasons why it is good to 
have a family. The other day I overheard 
two fourth-grade boys talking about 
their family “troubles.” One boy, after 
listening to his friend for a few moments, 
said, “Yeah, but take a look at the 
family I’m stuck with!” Can we help 
such boys and girls feel that their family 
is a valuable gift? 

If there are children in your group 
who are fortunate enough to have homes 
in which worship and sharing is carried 
on consistently, they may be the ones to 
tell about this as suggested below. If 
there are not enough such boys and girls, 
some might tell what they would like to 
to in their families in this regard. You 
could help them realize that although a 
child does not have the authority in the 
home to govern the activities of the fam- 
ily, his own behavior and temperament 
have considerable influence on the atmos- 
phere of the home. A “whiny” or rebel- 
lious child can make everyone unhappy, 
whereas a cheerful, helpful one can re- 
lieve tension and improve the morale of 
the home. 

Your committee might go one step 
further than arranging the service and 
prepare helps for the others in the group 
to carry out their ideas. For example, if 
the committee makes the suggestion that 
grace at the table is necessary for good 
family living, they can write several 
graces and have them mimeographed. 
Then on Sunday morning they can give 
them to each junior to take home and 
use during the week. 


Worsuie CENTER: This might include a 
picture of a family at worship, reading 
the Bible, or having grace at table. 

CALL TO WORSHIP: 


O come, let us worship and bow down: 
Let us kneel before the Lord our Maker. 


Hymn: “Let us with a gladsome mind,” 
No. 23. 

Scripture: I Corinthians 13 (from a 
modern version) 

OFFERING AND OFFERING RESPONSE 


Tatxs: “Homes Where God Is” 

(These are suggestions only. Juniors 
may tell what is done in their own homes, 
or what they would ‘like to have their 
families do, and suggest their.own roles 
in carrying on these activities.) 


First Junior: In some of our homes 
we have a worship center. It is a little 
place that reminds us of God. It may be a 
table on which we keep a Bible and 
other religious books, and a picture. We 
can change the pictures frequently, per- 
haps from the art room at the public 
library. If the other members of the 
family don’t want the worship center 
in the living room or dinette, we can 
still have one in our own room. It seems 
that families are happier if everyone is 
interested in the worship center, if family 
devotions are held near one, and if each 
one shares in arranging it. God has 
given us our families. Let us thank him 
for them, as for everything, as we sing 
the refrain of “All good gifts around us.” 

Response (whole group): Sing the re- 
an of “All Good Gifts Around Us,” No. 


Second Junior: In my home, and I 
suppose in many of yours, we have the 
custom of saying thanks to God before we 
eat our meals. We take turns doing it. 
I think it is a good idea to memorize 
several different spoken graces, so I 
don’t say the same thing every time. If 
your family doesn’t have grace regularly 
but your parents think it is a good idea, 
you might write out some graces for the 
others to pray. Of course, it doesn’t have 
to be some words someone else thought 
of; you can make it up yourself. Some- 
times it is nice to sing a grace instead 
of saying it. The refrain we are singing 
this morning would be a good one to 
teach the others. 


Response (as above) 

Third Junior: In my family we have 
regular family devotions. We all take 
part. Sometimes I tell a story we have 
had in church school, or write a poem, 
or sing one of our songs, or read a 
passage from the Bible. The others who 
are old enough also take part. Some- 
times I decide what we are to do, and 
other times mother or father or one of 
the others is the leader. If you don’t have 
family devotions in your home and would 
like to, you might talk it over with your 
father and mother. Our teachers and the 
minister can give them some ideas of how 
to get started and what to do. I think 
we should remember that God has given 
us the good things of life and that we 
should ause in the day’s activities and 
praise him. 

Response (as above) 

Fourth Junior: In our family we like 
to think together and work together 
in sharing our money and things with 
people who need them. In some homes 
the mother puts a box in a convenient 
place and there everyone puts games, 
books and clothing that he has out- 
grown and that the mother has given 
permission to give away. When the 
box is filled they take it to a hospital, 
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Community center or welfare office, or 
call the Goodwill Industries or the Sal- 
vation Army to come and get it. 
Another way to share is for the whole 
family on one day of the week to give 
up desserts at the evening meal. ey 
take the money that would have been 
used for that dessert and put it in a bank 
in the center of the table. A bank made 
like a globe or like a church is an ap- 
propriate kind. You will be surprised at 
how quickly this will add up. Then at 
a meeting of the whole family they de- 
cide how the money is to be used, to 
help people in need. God has given us 
so much it is good to share it with others. 


Response (as above) 

Prayer: O God, give us the strength we 
need to carry through with our ideas 
of building better families and of being 
better members of our families. Be 
with us each day. Hear our prayers of 
thanksgiving and our songs of praise. 
Let us remember that all good gifts 
come from thee. Amen. 


3. The valuable gift of money 


Worship CENTER: 

Your committee may come up with 
some suggestions. One idea is to have two 
members of the committee receive the 
morning offering from the juniors as they 
enter the room, or get it from the sec- 
retary, and place it on the worship 
center during the Call to Worship. 
CaLL TO WorsHip: “We Give Thee But 

Thine Own,” No. 131 
Scripture: I Chronicles 29:12, 14 
CONVERSATION: 

(You may want to have a blackboard 
or a large sheet of paper and write down 
the contributions from your group. Ask 
them the following questions and give 


the group the opportunity to think and 
answer.) What is money? How do you 
get your money? How do you use your 
money? (During this period, help your 
juniors grasp the importance of having 
money, but to understand that, more 
important than having it, is how it is 
used. Help them to think of ways of 
sharing it with others.) 

(At this point read the words of the 
Call to Worship and then ask the ques- 
tion, “What does it mean?”) Yes, every- 
thing comes from God and is ours to 
eare for and use for his good. It means 
that God has loaned us these things and 
we give it back to him by taking care of 
it and using it the right way. That is 
what we mean by being good stewards. 

Let us sing again No. 131 and pledge 
ourselves to be good stewards. 
Prayer: O God, giver of all good gifts, 

help us to be thoughtful as to the 

way we get and use our money. Keep 
us from being careless with it. Help 
us as we strive to be good stewards. 

Amen. 


4. The valuable gift of talents 


Worsuie CENTER: You may want to use 
a picture of a person who has become 
known because of his talent. You may 
use a picture of a boy being kind. 

CALL To WorsHIP (Spoken): 

Praise God from whom all blessings flow; 

Praise Him, all creatures here below; 

Praise Him above, ye heavenly host; 

Praise Father, Son and Holy Ghost. 

Hymn: “All People That on Earth Do 
Dwell,” No. 1. 

Scripture: Matthew 25:14-29 

CONVERSATION: 

In the story we have just heard the 
word “talent” refers to a large sum of 


money, but it has come to mean s' 
abilities. What are your talents? 
are you developing them? If 
shrug your shoulders and say 
do not have any, you would be te 
an untruth. We all have talents. They 
gifts from God. 

Let’s look at talents. Some may 
the talent to play a musical instrum 
It will require discipline to develop t 
talent. It will take time for practice 
money for instruction. This will ta 
wise planning in the use of both ti 
and money. God has given us the tale 
but we must care for it and develop 

There are other talents, too. One 
the talent to put beautiful pictures ¢ 
canvas with paint and b . There 
also the talent of writing poetry, 
and songs. There is the talent of 1 
ship. All of these need discipline 
training. Remember the man who 
ciplined himself in the story from 
Bible? His reward was great. 

There are other talents we need to d 
velop. These, too are very impo: 
These are the talents of i i 
courteous, loving and thoughtful of othe 
We must use these talents continual! 
Remember, in the story, the man w 
did_not use his talent lost it. What wo: 
be the results of losing our ability 
be kind, courteous, loving and though 
ful? I am afraid we would be very wu 
pleasant people. 


Prayer: O my God, Creator of all go 
gifts, we thank thee for the talents th 
we have. Help us to use them wisely 
they will develop and improve, r 
only for our own good and pleasu 
but for the good and pleasure 
others. Give each of us the strength 
discipline his life, time and mone 
May we live close to thee. Amen. 

OFFERING AND OFFERING RESPONSE 


Junior High Department 


For Those Who Lead Worship 


These resource materials for worship 
are presented in a slightly different way 
this month. Instead of outlining worship 
services as such, the writer has chosen 
to present what might be termed the 
substance of worship in bulk form. Those 
responsible for the conduct of worship 
in any given situation may then draw 
upon the resources as they are ap- 
propriate and pertinent to a particular 
group. ? 

In creating the structure for worship, 
it is usually helpful to have some cen- 
tral point or theme around which the 
structure is built, keeping always in mind 


*Field Secretary for Junior High Work, 
Congregational Christian Churches, Boston. 
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by Robert A. KNOWLES* 


THEME FOR May: 
These Things Matter 


the fact that true worship is ultimately 
directed toward God and has value only 
as it leads the worshipper into a closer 
relationship with him. 

Under the general heading for the 
month, These Things Matter, you might 
find it helpful to focus upon: Christian 
fundamentals, relationship to God; re- 
lationship to others, including family 
members (especially, though not ex- 
clusively, on Mother’s Day); understand- 
ing of self; and other areas of Christian 
concern. 

Whatever is selected as material for a 
particular worship service, be sure you 
know why it has been selected. Will it 
help the worshipper to focus his atten- 
tion upon a major thought? Does it help 
to make him more conscious of God and 
of his part in God’s plan? 


A “Call to Worship” ought to be jt 
what the title implies. Select some mea 
ingful bit of poetry—perhaps from 
hymn—or a passage of Scripture, 
several prose phrases which will dir 
the worshipper’s attention from hims 
to God. 

Use hymns that speak to or reinfo1 
your central theme. However, you a 
want to be sure that a hymn is set 
music of a good quality and that t 
thoughts expressed by its words are co 
sistent with the ideas which prevail 
your local church and in your denomin 
tional fellowship. 

Poetry or prose selections ought 1 
be too involved or too difficult for juni 
high understanding, but be sure that th 
do have a real point to them and itt 
they stimulate or challenge the thinki 
of those who are worshipping. 

Select Scripture readings careful 
Avoid the practice of using a particul 
passage just because it contains a ce 
tain word you want to stress. U 
Scripture because a particular passa 
expresses a particular thought in a w 
that will help people relate its messa 
to their own lives. 

Draw upon the great treasury of pra 
ers that have been composed throughc 
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the ages by those who have been con- 
scious of a deep and vital relationship to 
God. At the same time, do not neglect 
the responsibility that every Christian 
has to voice his own deepest thoughts 
and yearnings in his own language. 


Your assistance requested 


It will be very helpful to those who 
have the responsibility of putting to- 
gether the worship resources in these 
pages if you who use them will comment 
upon their effectiveness or lack of same. 
Is the form in which they appear this 
month a useful one? Do you prefer a 
series of outlined services? Is the 
language appropriate for junior highs, or 
is it too simple, or too difficult? What 
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kinds of subjects would you like to 
have worship resources built around? 

Please send your comments, criticisms, 
suggestions and questions to: Miss Lillian 
Williams, Managing Editor, International 
Journal of Religious Education, 257 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York. 
ScrRIPTURE SELECTIONS: 


The Scripture passages listed here have 
been chosen because they have a rela- 
tionship to the overall theme for the 
month. For convenience they are grouped 
under three headings to make it easier 
to find appropriate scripture selections 
to illustrate things that matter in rela- 
tion to God, to Others and to Self. 


1. God 
The Great Commandment—Deuteronomy 
6:4-9 
God as Shepherd—Psalm 23 
Our Refuge and Strength—Psalm 46 
God’s Will for the World—Psalm 33:1-12 
God Everywhere—Psalm 139 
Trust in the Lord—Proverbs 3:1-8 
God, Our Strength—Isaiah 40: 28-31 
2. Others 
Know Men by Their Fruits—Matthew 
7: 15-20 
Honoring One’s Parents—Ephesians 6:1-3 
Honor Father and Mother—Deuteronomy 
5:16 
Love Your Enemies—Matthew 5:43-48 
On Reproving One’s Brother—Matthew 
18:15-17 
Reconciliation and Forgiveness—Matthew 
18: 21-22 
The Good Samaritan—Luke 10:29-37 
Two Great Commandments—Mark 12: 28- 
34 
3. Self 
The Beatitudes—Matthew 5:1-12 
House Built on Sand—Matthew 7:21-29 
Things to Think Upon—Philippians 4: 4-9 
A Good Name—Proverbs 22:1 ; 
How to Pray—Matthew 6:1-15 
The Whole Armor of God—Ephesians 
6: 10-20 
Calling of the First Disciples—Matthew 
4:18-22 
What Defiles a Person—Mark 7:14-23 
Conditions of Discipleship—Luke 9: 23-26 
Fearless Confession—Luke 12:2-12 
Cares About Earthly Things—Luke 
12: 22-34 
Teaching On Humility—Luke 14:7-14 
The Cost of Discipleship—Luke 14: 25-35 
In God We Live and Move—Acts 17: 24- 
28 


What God Requires—Micah 6:8 
MEpDITATION FOR MorTHErR’s Day 


Secure a large picture, framed if pos- 
sible, in which the artist has attempted 
to portray the love of a mother for her 
child. Some of the portrayals of the 
Nativity are excellent for this purpose. 
For example, Raphael’s “Madonna of the 
Chair,” and “Madonna del Granduca,” or 
Van Dyck’s “The Nativity.” Mary Cassatt 
did some excellent paintings of modern 
mothers and children. Perhaps your 


1Authentic color reproductions of these 
two paintings may be ordered from the Pil- 
grim Press, 14 Beacon Street, Boston 8, 
Massachusetts and 19 South LaSalle Street, 
icago 3, Illinois. Illus. 8” x 10”, 50 cents; 


Chi 
| 214%” x 14”, $4.00 


church has a picture file with a n 
of good quality prints depicting Chri 
family life which might be used. 

The book, The World’s Great M 
nas, (Harper) contains many reso 
which will help to stimulate w 
which focuses on mother love. Find it 
the nearest library or purchase it fro 
your nearest religious bookstore. 


TALKS: Ft 
Love REALLY MATTERS 


Mother love is a theme that has bee 
used over and over again and has bee 
presented in a variety of ways “dow 
through the years. Stories have bee 
written about it; musical scores hay 
been devoted to it; poets have sung ¢ 
it; sculptors and painters have portraye 


it in innumerable ways. 


Much has been said of the a 
love which even wild animals show 
their young, of the way they feed 
protect them, play with them and teae 
them how to care for themsel 
Wherever new life comes to birth, 
instinct of mother love seems to t 
present as part of God’s plan for hi 
living creatures. 


A human mother not only feeds an 
protects and plays with and rag 
children, but she also has the hums 
capacity to love from the very depths o 
her soul. She is capable of great 
and plans for each child, and mother 
have been known to sacrifice themselve 
in order that a child might have oppor 
tunities not otherwise possible. 

Think of how Mary, the mother ¢ 
Jesus, must have felt as she held he 
tiny babe in her arms on that firs 
Christmas day so many years ago i 
Bethlehem. Surely this child was a 
from God! Actually we know prey 
nothing of Jesus’ home life—just | 
glimpse here and there is all that w 
get from the Gospel story—but we ca 
imagine how Mary must have 
great dreams for her son. Undoubtedl 
she helped him with his lessons an 
taught him to care for his bodily an 
spiritual health, How she must hav 
thrilled to watch him grow “in wisdor 
and in stature and in favor with God an 
man.” Probably she had no idea that h 
would ever be put to death on a cros: 
and we can only guess at the depth « 
a sorrow when she saw him hangin 
there. 


Many mothers have the feeling the 
each child born to them is a gift fror 
God, and they devote themselves to car 
ing for God’s gift with all the skill an 
tenderness and love of which they ar 
capable. Surely there is nothing mor 
selfish or demanding than an infar 
child, and much unselfishness and lae 
of concern for self is required of 
mother. 2 

It is only as the infant grows throug 
childhood and into the years of youth an 
adulthood that selfishness begins to b 
replaced by awareness of and concern fe 
others. When this does not occur, w 
often find “childish” adults. Fortunat 
indeed is the person whose mother ha 
helped him to grow away from childis 
things to adult understandings and re 
sponsibilities. 

It is the rare child or young perso 
who has any real appreciation of th 
depth of his mother’s love for him an 
what it has cost her in terms of pai 
and sorrow and self-denial. Oh yes, 
teen-ager might say that he loves hi 
mother, and he undoubtedly means i 
but usually a person cannot really begi 
to understand what real love means unt 
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: perspective of adult years is reached, 
netimes not until the individual him- 
f£ takes on parental responsibilities. 
Love really matters. Not the sweet, 
'Kly, sentimental kind of love that is 
‘sed upon physical attraction or ro- 
antic dreams, but the strong, lively, 
laginative, outgoing kind of love that is 
sed upon the desire to help another 
‘son become the kind of a person he 
et to be. This is the kind of love 
od has for us. This is the kind of love 
ies demonstrated in his own life. This 
the kind of love that a mother has for 
wr children, This is the kind of love 
ferd which each of us must strive. 


Purrine First Tuincs First 


‘No man in beginning to build a house 
arts by vege the top-most brick of 
le chimney first, nor does he begin 
y setting in place the second story 
‘indows. First, he must clear the land 
ad construct a good foundation for his 
‘ouse. The only people who begin at the 
yp and work down and feel that they 
ire successful in their endeavors are 
jarachute jumpers and high divers, and 
ven they must know what they’re do- 
ig before they get to the top ready for 
‘he downward plunge. First things must 
‘ome first in all of our understandings. 
| There are Christian fundamentals such 
s Love, Justice, Righteousness, Humil- 
ty, Patience, Faithfulness, Fortitude, 
‘meerity and Joy. These are things that 
‘natter, that make a difference in a 
yerson’s life; these are elements of 
(reative Christian living toward which 
ve all must strive if we take our Chris- 
lian faith seriously. 
| There are many references to Love in 
Ihe pages of the Bible—over 450 in- 
stances where the word itself is used— 
out there are different types and degrees 
be: love portrayed. Christian love is the 
sind demonstrated by Jesus Christ and 
eealy described by Paul in the famous 
mth chapter of I Corinthians; it is 
Ie outgoing, self-sacrificing expression 
of deep affection and concern. 

What about Justice? To be just or to 
act justly means to be conscious of what 
is right and equitable in all situations. 
This is a social emphasis involving one’s 
dealings with other people. The Christian 
has a concern for justice in all areas of 
life, including the legal, political and 
economic as well as the social. 

Righteousness has to do with personal 
integrity. “Blessed are they that hunger 
and thirst after righteousness, for they 
shall be satisfied.” 

Humility means freedom from pride 
and arrogance, not that one must become 
low and abased, but that he be conscious 
of others and aware of their rights. The 

tian is an unassuming person who 
walks humbly with God, knowing how 
small man is in comparison 
size of the universe, but understanding 
his own part in God’s plan. 

pe involves perseverance and 

-suffering, if necessary, especially in 

a with other people, both friends 
and enemies. It also has to do with for- 
giveness and humility. 

Faithfulness derives from loyalty and 
love. It implies a moral courage and a 
strong belief in God based upon vital 
experience. 

Fortitude combines a and faith- 
fulness, involving the ability to “take it.” 
Among Christians, it seems to be a spe- 
cial attribute of those who have come to 
be known as saints. It is also a kind of 
strength found in many women or in 
sick persons. 

_ Sincerity is related to purity of Reark. 
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and to devotion to God and his will. It is 
more than just respectability which is 
only an external attribute; sincerity 
means a basic honesty of mind or in- 
tention. 

Joy is not mere gaity. Christian joy can 
be displayed in adversity and hardship 
just as Paul so displayed it. Its presence 
reveals an inner assurance and an in- 
ward state of happiness or bliss. 

These are some of the things which 
matter, which make a difference in a 
person’s life. These are Christian funda- 
mentals, and fundamentals are important 
in all areas of life. We don’t try to teach 
spherical trigonometry until the pupil has 
sufficient grasp of elementary arithmetic 
and has progressed through successively 
higher forms of mathematics. A man is 
not usually made a judge if he does not 
know the basic fundamentals of civil 
law. Everywhere there must be an ade- 
quate foundation. 

So it is with the Christian virtues; 
they must be fashioned and acquired step 
by step. Patience must be practiced; the 
gift of humility must be attained in 
everyday dealings; fortitude comes with 
learning to take the hard knocks of life 
in stride. The Christian fundamentals 
must be built gradually into a person’s 
life, and they are of little value unless 
they are put to use in day by day 
encounters with one’s fellow men. 

Each of us who calls himself “Chris- 
tian” must concentrate upon building 
these fundamentals into the foundation 
of his life. We must put first things 
first—the things which make a real 
difference in our lives, because they 
bring us closer to God and closer to our 
fellow men. 


PorEms: 
Wuen Curist SPEAKS 


When Christ sneaks and says, 

“T want you,” 
What is mortal man to do? 
Run and hide? But where, but where? 
Turn where I will and He is there! 
Or deafness feign—“I did not hear.” 
I lie! I know that He is near. 
Christ will be heard; 

His voice breaks through. 
I hear him saying, 

“T want you.” 


When Christ speaks and says, 
“Sinner, come!” 
Why should my heart be stricken numb? 
He can’t mean me; my heart is pure; 
But then, again, I’m not so sure. 
I look within and there I see 
A devil looking out at me. 
I cannot cry out; 
My voice is dumb; 
But still Christ calls, 
“Sinner, come!” 


When Christ speaks and says, 

‘Disciple, go!” 
How can any man say, “No!” 
I struggle not to press my claim 
To own my will, yet hold His name. 
My life is not my own to use; 
There is no other path to choose 
Except the one 

His followers know, 
Who hear Christ say, 

‘Disciple, go!” 

e 


R.A.K. 


GIvING IN TO Gop 


In the beauty of the morning; 
In the joy of daily life; 

In the restful quiet of evening; 
In the noise of storm and strife; 
In the hustle of the main street; 


TEELA-WOOKET ARCHERY CAMP 
Dates: June 24-30, Aug. 29-Sept. 11 
Rates: $45 - $50 - $60 
An ideal family vacation. 
Instructors courses in archery and dance. 
For full information write today: 
MRS. E. B. MILLER 
450 W. 24th St. 16A1 New York 11, N.Y. 


Attention! 


Right now is easiest to buy 
both old favorites 
and new items 


for Children’s Day 


Early buyers are 
wise buyers. 


hae 


MASSACHUSETTS 
BIBLE SOCIETY 


41 Bromfield Street 
Boston 8, Massachusetts 


At last — a modern, 
definitive and complete 
geography of the 

Holy Land 


THE 
GEOGRAPHY 
OF THE BIBLE 


i 
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By DENIS BALY. The | 
first full-scale Bible | 
geography in English in 
this century . . . lavishly 
illustrated, meticulous- | 
ly organized, fully docu- 
mented. A teacher f 
‘must’ for reading and | 
reference. Includes 997 
Scripture references, 50 | 
maps and diagrams, 97 | 
photographs by the au- 
thor. 320 pages. | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


At your bookseller $4.95 
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No matter where I be; 
It takes me but a moment 
To turn, O God, to Thee. 


Though my life be busy; 
Though the days be short; 
Though needs press in on every hand; 
Though clouds the truth distort; 
Though I find myself encumbered; 
Help me to understand: 
Thou wast, Thou art, shall ever be 
The One who does command. 


Take my simple talents; 
Take what skills I own; 
Take all I have or ever shall; 
Take myself alone; 
Take all that Thou hast given; 
I surrender it to Thee, 
For I know that thou, O God, 
Hast surely use for me. 
R.AK. 


THANK Gop 


Thank God for life! 
E’en though it bring much bitterness and 
strife, 
And all our fairest hopes be wrecked 
and lost, 
E’en though there be more ill than good 
in life, 
We cling to life and reckon not the 
cost. 
Thank God for life! 


Thank God for love! 


For though sometimes grief follows in its 
wake, 
Still we forget love’s sorrow in love's 


joy, 
And cherish tears with smiles for love’s 
dear sake; 
Only in heaven is bliss without alloy. 
Thank God for love! 


Thank God for pain! 
No tear hath ever yet been shed in vain, 
And in the end each sorrowing heart 
shall find 
No curse, but blessings in the hand of 
pain; 
Even when he smiteth, then is God 
most kind. 
Thank God for pain! 


Thank God for death! 
Who touches anguished lips and stills 
their breath 
And giveth peace unto each troubled 
breast; 
Grief flies before thy touch, O blessed 
death; 
God’s sweetest gift; thy name in heaven 
is Rest. 
Thank God for death! 
(Author Unknown) 


REFLECTIONS ON THE 19TH PSALM 
The heavens are telling the glory of God; 
And-man is marring His handiwork. 
Day to day pours forth speech, 

And night after night breaks forth in 


crime. 
There is no speech, nor are there wo 
Where the voice of evil is not heard; 
The darkness of wrongdoing obscures | 
sun. 


The law of the Lord is perfect, 

But man trys to destroy perfection; 

The testimony of the Lord is sure, 

But man does not want to hear. 

The precepts of the Lord are right, | 

But too easily and too often disobey 

The commandment of the Lord is pt 

But the heart of man rejects purity. 

The fear of the Lord is clean, 

And we are desperately in need 
cleansing. 

The ordinances of the Lord are true 

But the truth is not in us. 


Help us to desire, O God, 

To seek Thy way. 

Warn us when we stray from Thy pat 
And reward us according to Thy mer 
Who can discern his errors? 

We can, O Lord, for we have erred oft 
Keep us back from presumptuous si 
Let them not have dominion over us. 
Then shall we be blameless, 

And innocent of great transgression 


Let the words of our mouths 

And the meditations of our hearts 

Be acceptable in Thy sight, 

O Lord, our rock and our redeemer. 
Rosert A, KNOW! 


Senior High and 


Young People’s Departments 


For the Worship Committee 


This month the materials included in 
this section are in a different form than 
usual. What is presented is one com- 
plete worship service. However, it is so 
written that it can be used in several 
sections if you prefer. Even more im- 
portant, it is hoped that it will encourage 
you to write services of your own. 

As you can see, the description of the 
service is listed immediately beneath the 
title. The service is an attempt to make 
a well known scripture passage speak 
more powerfully to us than is sometimes 
the case. This is something which all of 
us who plan worship need to be aware 
of. The more familiar something is, the 
more often it is used, the more likely it 
is to lose its meaning. We begin to say 
it or do it “without thinking.” We learn 
it “by memory” instead of “by heart.” 

If your group does not know the 23rd 
psalm “by heart,” let them learn it. Mod- 
ern Christians are for the most part 
poverty stricken in terms of a knowledge 


*Minister of Education, University Chris- 
tian Church, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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by Ian J. McCRAE* 


THEME FOR May: 
The Lord is My Shepherd 


of the great literature of our heritage. 
Most of us know all too few hymns and 
must keep eur eyes glued to the hymn- 
book to get through those. Our acquaint- 
ance with great biblical passages is dis- 
couragingly slight. Let this worship 
service help your group begin to learn 
well at least one famous passage. 


Still and Frantic Waters 


(An attempt to revivify Scripture for 
our day) 

(This service calls for choral speaking 
as well as singing voices. It should be 
carefully rehearsed in advance. The ar- 
rangement of the Psalm as sung is from 
the Scottish Psalter of 1650. Musical 
settings are found in many hymnals. For 
effectiveness, the speaking voices should 
be of different tone qualities, according 
to the following code: Reader, Bass. 
Voice 1, Bass. Voice 2, Soprano. Voice 3, 
Alto. Voice 4, Tenor.) P 

Reader: God speaks to us if we will 
listen. God speaks in many ways. He 
speaks through nature, its beauty and its 
law; he speaks through history—its joys 
and its tragedies. And God speaks 
through Holy Scripture—its promises, its 
judgments, its challenges, its hopes. 


This day, let the Scripture speak to - 
Let it speak in words too well known 
be understood, too easily memorized 
be accurately thought about. Let 1 
words of the psalmist speak to us, as 
is recorded in the 23rd Psalm. 

Let all of us gathered here repeat 1 
gether the words of the 23rd Psalm 
the King James Version: 

Audience: (in unison) “The Lord 
my shepherd; I shall not want. | 
maketh me to lie down in green pasturs 
he leadeth me beside the still wate 
He restoreth my soul: he leadeth me 
the paths of righteousness for his nam 
sake. Yea, though I walk through t 
valley of the shadow of death, I will fe 
no evil: for thou art with me; thy r 
and thy staff they comfort me. Th 
preparest a table before me in the pre 
ence of mine enemies: thou anointest r 
head with oil; my cup runneth ov 
Surely goodness and mercy shall folk 
me all the days of my life; and I w 
dwell in the house of the Lord forev 


SOLO OR QUARTET: 

The Lord’s my shepherd, I'll not wa 

He makes me down to lie. 

In pastures green he leadeth me 

The quiet waters by. 

Reader: The Lord is my shepherd. 
shall not want. 

Voice 2: We want food. 

Voice 3: We want clothes. 

Voice 4: We want homes. 

(Voices 2, 3, and 4 continue to quiet 
chant these three lines in unison wh’ 
Voice 1 reads the following: ) 

Voice 1: 

“The human ra 

To you, means such a child or such 
man 

You saw one morning waiting in t 
cold 


Beside that gate, perhaps ... Why 
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eall you hard 
o general suffering .. . 
Does one of 


_ you 

tand still from dancing, stop from 
stringing pearls 

‘ind pine and die because of the great 
sum 


.€ universal anguish? . . . You cannot 
| count 

that you should weep for this account; 
| not you. 


fou weep for what you know. A red- 

| haired child, 

hick in a fever, if you touch him once, 

Though but so little as with a finger- 

. tip, 

Will set you weeping; but a million 

Wgsick .. . 

You would as soon weep for the rule of 

| three 

Dr compound fractions. Therefore, this 
same world, 

Uncomprehended by you, must remain 

Uninfluenced by you... 

We get no Christ from you.” 

Reader: He maketh me to lie down in 
green pastures. 

Voice 1: The pasture is no longer 
green, but smoldering black rubble. 

Voice 2: Burned by flames of hate and 
distrust. 

Voice 3: Destroyed by the cowardice 
of the weak, the arrogance of the strong, 
the greed of prosperity, the pride of race. 

‘Reader: Thou preparest a table before 
me in the presence of mine enemies, 
Thou anointest my head with oil, my cup 
runneth over. 

Voice 2: America—the land of plenty. 

Voice 3: My cup runneth over. 

' Voice 2: Purple mountain and fruited 
plain—rich fields stretching from verdant 
California to the coast of Delaware. 

Voice 3: My cup runneth over. 

Voice 2: Land of telephone, radio, 
Cadillac, summers at the shore. 

Voice 3: My cup runneth over. 

Voice 2: Rich land, happy land, chosen 
land. America, the land of plenty. 

Voice 3: My cup runneth over. 

Voice 1: It is easier for a camel to 
pass through the eye of a needle than 
for a rich man to enter the Kingdom of 
Heaven. . 

Reader: Thou preparest a table before 
me in the presence of mine enemies, 
Thou anointest my head with oil, my cup 
runneth over. 


(Pause) 
Voice 1: The sin has been yours and 
ours. 
Reader: He maketh me to lie down in 
green pastures. .. 
(Pause) 
Reader: He leadeth me beside the still 
waters. 
Voice 1: The waters are no longer still 
but frantic. 
Voice 3: Frantic with thunderous 
waterfalls. 


Voice 4: Frantic with hovering, dense 
clouds. 

Voice 1: 
flicts. 

Voice 2: Frantic with the tensions, the 
complaints, the business, the hectic mad, 


Frantic with wars and con- 


¥rom “Aurora Leigh,” Second Book, by | 


Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
April, 1957 


mad, rush from place to place that take 
too much of time and leave too little left 
for the abundant life. 

Reader: He leadeth me beside the still 
waters. 


(Pause) 


SOLO OR QUARTET: 

My soul he doth restore again, 

And me to walk doth make 

Within the paths of blessedness 

E’en for his own name’s sake. 

Reader: He restoreth my soul. He 
leadeth me in the paths of righteousness 
for his name’s sake. 


Voice 1: Thou, O God, art a righteous 
God ... Hear, O heavens, and give ear, 
O earth, for the Lord hath spoken. Hear 
the word of the Lord; and give ear unto 
the law of our God. 


Voices 2, 3: To what purpose is the 
multitude of your sacrifices unto me? I 
am full of the burnt offerings of rams, 
and the fat of fed beasts and I delight not 
in the blood of bullocks or of lambs, or 
of he goats. 

Wash you, make you clean; put away 
the evil of your doings from before mine 
eyes: cease to do evil; learn to do well. 
Seek judgment, relieve the oppressed, 
plead for the widow. 

Go now, and let us reason together. 
Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall 
be white as snow; though they be red 
like crimson, they shall be as wool. 

Voice 1: Wherewith shall I come be- 
fore the Lord, and bow myself before the 
high God? Shall I come before him with 
burnt offerings? 

He hath showed thee, O man, what is 


make CATHEDRAL’S tow 


SUMMER RATES 
work for YOU! 


in JUNE, JULY, AUGUSToe. 


Now you can afford to present a 
16mm film program for every 
occasion. Boost your summer 
attendance and interest. 26 dra- 


matic Biblical and modern stories 
from which to choose. 


Excellent for use in: 


VACATION CHURCH SCHOOL 
@ SUMMER CAMPS 

e ASSEMBLIES 

e SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


at your nearest film library 


Cathedral “¥ilms 


140 N. Hollywood Way, Burbank, Calif. 


Were are 


MAN 


The annual Lay Witness Number of The Upper Room (May-June) 
consists of daily devotions written entirely by laymen — business 
men, workmen, farmers, nurses, housewives — everyday people from 


all walks of life. 


Their expressions of Christian faith and experience spring from the 
hearts and lives of these men and women of many denominations 


and many lands. 


Use this Lay Witness Number in your own personal and family 
devotions and distribute it to others who need its inspiration. 


Indwidual subscriptions, by mail, $1.00 per year, three years, 
$2.00. Ten or more copies of one issue to one address, 7 cents 
per copy. AIR MAIL edition for service men and youth — same 


prices. 


Gye “yoo? oom 


The world’s most widely used devotional guide 


1908 GRAND AVENUE 


NASHVILLE 5, TENNESSEE 
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good; and what doth the Lord require 
of thee— 

Voices 2, 3: Do justly, love mercy, 
walk humbly with thy God. 

Reader: He restoreth my soul. He 
leadeth me in the paths of righteousness 
for his name’s sake. 

(Pause) 


SOLO OR QUARTET: 

Yea, though I walk in death’s dark vale, 

Yet will I fear none ill; 

For Thou art with me; and Thy rod 

And staff me comfort still. 

Reader: Yea, though I walk through 
the valley of the shadow of death, I will 
fear no evil, for thou art with me; thy 
rod and thy staff they comfort me. 

Voice 1: All hope is not lost. 

Modern man is not trapped in a 
burning field surrounded by high walls 

With no avenue of escape. 

The desert is not without its oasis 

Nor is tragedy without its power of 
redemption. 


Just published SINGING GAMES 
| ===>. AND DANCES 


DAVID S. McINTOSH 


More than 50 singing games 
and singing dances, each 
with words, music and 
clear, complete instruc- 
tions—based on authentic 
U.S. folklore. Suitable for 
all church social occa- 
sions. Special index sug- 
gests child and adult age 
groups for each activity. 


$3.00 at all bookstores. 


| ASSOCIATION PRESS, 291 B’way, New York City 7 


Underlying tragedy is divine creative 
power; 

In the crisis of man is the grace of 
God set free; 

Out of the Exodus came the ten 
commandments; 

Out of the destruction of Jerusalem 
arose the greatest of the Hebrew proph- 
ets; 

Out of the crucifixion came the 
triumphant resurrection. 

We stand not alone for Thou art here. 


Voice 4: Out of war comes suffering, 
sacrificing love— 

It was the closing days of the last 
great war which rent the world asunder. 
A Flying Fortress wings its way, 

Its bomb bays filled with death. 
The destination—Germany. 
The crew is young, yet old in this 


- experience of war. 


Old in feeling pain, 
Old in seeing sorrow, 
Old in facing death. 


The target just before them lies. 

The ack-ack fire from the ground 

More fiercely whines around 

And every moment seems a long 
eternity. 5 


The bombadier—full twenty years of age, 
With cool command his orders gives, 
“Steady, steady, right right, steady, 
Bombs gone, switches off!” 


And then it happens, just as it 
seemed another trip was safely in their 
grasp. 

A burst of flak beneath the nose 
Resounds! 


SPARK your Church Discussion Group 


I don’t go along with 


WHAT TO DO WHEN WE DONT 


AGREE WITH. THE LEADER OF THE GROUP 


? 


This easy-to-use 

“LIVING RIGHT 

AT OUR WORK” 
Kit 

helps you have 

LIVELY MEETINGS 


Thirty provocative situations of everyday living are presented. 
The members of your group talk them over. Inspirational, 
productive discussions stimulate your group to arrive at their 


own solutions of human relations problems. 


Five 35mm sound filmstrips with recordings and meeting 


guides make it easy. 


For further information write “Living Right,” Department B, international 
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The great ship rocks, shudders bt 
lumbers on. 

Over the roar of the three remainin 
motors 

Comes the soft moaning of the in 
jured boy. 

This fine young sapling of a score ¢ 
years, bent and broken by the winds « 
hate which blow from out men’s mind 

But the reed is not yet crushed 

And quietly he lies. 


Yet once again grim fate steps in. 

The plane is losing height and finall 

The course is clear which must t 
followed. 

The order comes—“Abandon ship. 

Bail out.” 

The boy who cannot move his ir 
jured frame sees his companions leapir 
from the plane. 

“But what of me,” he cries, “Am I | 
die alone?” 

At last there are but three men left 
this one about to jump. 

Just before he leaves the ship 

He turns around, 

The pilot crouches down beside tk 
boy and in a voice filled with calm cou 
age and a trust in God, is heard to say- 

“Don’t worry, kid, don’t worry! 

We'll take this ride together.” 

Reader: Yea, though I walk throug 
the valley of the shadow of death, I w: 
fear no evil for thou art with me; tl 
rod and thy staff they comfort me. 


(Pause) 
SOLO OR QUARTET: 

My table Thou hast furnished 

In presence of my foes; 

My head Thou dost with oil anoint, 

And my cup overflows. 

SOLO OR QUARTET: 

Goodness and mercy all my life 

Shall surely follow me; 

And in God’s house forevermore 

My dwelling place shall be. 

Reader: Surely goodness and meri 
shall follow me all the days of my li 
and I shall dwell in the house of the Lo: 
forever. 

Voices 1, 2, 3, 4: In all things we a 


| more than conquerors through him wl 


loved us. For I am sure that neith 
death, nor life, nor angels, nor principal 
ties, nor things present, nor things 
come, nor powers, nor height, nor dept 
nor anything else in all creation will | 
able to separate us from the love of G 
in Jesus Christ our Lord. 

Reader: Surely goodness and mer 
shall follow me all the days of my li 
and I shall dwell in the house of the Lo 
forever. 

Reader: Let scripture speak to us wi 
new vigor and meaning as all of us on 
again repeat together the words of t 
psalm. 

(Pause) 

Audience (in unison): (Repeat age 
the 23rd Psalm). 
BENEDICTION: 

Reader: God is thy mighty fortress. 

Voices 1, 2, 3, 4: Go in peace. 

Reader: God is thy refuge. 

Voices: 1, 2,3, 4: Go in confidence. 

Reader: The Lord is my shepherd. 

Voices 1, 2, 3, 4: Go in peace. 
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Movie-goers who shy away from 
itles that suggest a stereotype may 
ake a mistake on this one. “Drango’’ 
$ period, outdoor drama, all right, 
jut its setting is down south, not out 
vest. What’s more, the story-line is 
oncerned with peace, not violence, 
{s Chandler portrays a Civil War of- 
icer having a memory for which he 
teeks atonement. 

_ Captain Drango was one of Sher- 
man’s Raiders, who returns as mili- 
lary governor after the war to a town 
te helped ravage. Though the local 
titizenry doesn’t recognize him, they 
nevertheless refuse to “accept” the 
bluecoat even though he wants to 
help them rebuild. Opposed and 
shunned, he still settles down to the 
job. 

Here, then, is a story of war’s af- 
termath : the lingering scars and flick- 
ering hopes, crushed pride and poten- 
tial rebirth. But it’s the story, too, 
of the literal battle that must be waged 
for peace, justice, and mercy, at all 
times. 

You probably won't consider this 
a “perfect” motion picture, yet its 
few flaws are more than balanced by 
a great feeling for the people in- 
volved. It is the underplaying that 
occasionally loses its touch, and be- 
comes a little heavy-handed. On the 
other hand, there are a few sequences 
without dialogue that approach the 
“art” of film making. 

Such sensitivity to the medium and 
the people portrayed are characteristic 
of the man responsible for this piece. 
Hall Bartlett is comparatively young 
as theatrical producers go but in his 
first productions (the last was Un- 
chained, a story of prisoner rehabili- 
tation in one modern penal institu- 
tion), he has done the difficult by 
presenting a simple message within an 
entertainment film. 

The entire family will find this, his 
latest effort, another step forward. 


Another Year 


(Continued from page 11) 


looked upon as a time for family re- 
evaluation, reeducation, and renewal. 

Family Week can be the beginning 
of a new year, but it can be also be 
the beginning of a new day in the 
family life of America. Christian 
Family Week, May 5-12, 1957 provides 


April, 1957 


an especially appropriate beginning, 
for its theme points to that one 
through whom new life, new begin- 
nings can come to the American fam- 
ily or to any family. A new day, a 
new year, a new age will dawn with 
that family, that nation, that society 
which says in words and deed, God is 
our hope! 


Resources for Family Life Education 


NATIONAL CounciL oF CHURCHES MaTE- 
RIALS: 


The following materials were produced 


by the Committee on Family Life of the 
National Council of Churches, for use 
during National Family Week, May 5-12, 
1957: 


Family Week Poster, 11 x 17, dark blue 
on white. 15c each; 2 for 25c. 


For the Home That Believes (for distri- 
bution to families). A 6-page folder. 
3c each; $2.00 for 100. 


Pages of Power for 1957: “When Is God 
Our Hope?” A booklet of worship 
suggestions dealing with eight common 
family experiences. 7c each; $5.75 for 
100. 


Family Week Plans for Churches. An 
8-page folder of practical direction. 
5c each; $4.00 for 100. 


Students learn more... learn quickly 


from Concordia Filmstrips’ vivid, 


visual presentations of 


important events from the Bible 


Many churches have chosen the Living Bible 
series because it covers most events of major 
significance in the Life of Christ. Full color 
photographs of living characters, these filmstrips 
are impressive, dramatic and authentic in set- 
ting, costume and characterizations. This series 
covers your special needs for church school, 
vacation Bible school, worship services, youth 
camps and conferences. Get filmstrips and your 
catalog of other Concordia filmstrips from your 
nearest bookstore or film library, or write Con- 
cordia Films for name of your nearest dealer. 


35mm...full color...single-frame. Individual film- 
strips price $5.00 each with leader’s guide. 


Concordia Films | 


St. Lovis 18, Missouri 


LIFE OF JOHN 
(Set @ $9.50) 
The Birth of John 
The Death of John 


JESUS’ FORMATIVE YEARS 
(Set @ $14.25) 
The Visit of the Wise Men 


The Child Jesus in the Temple 
Jesus’ Baptism 


JESUS’ EARTHLY MINISTRY 

(Set @ $18.50) 

Jesus Rejected in Nazareth 

Jesus Chooses His First 
Disciples 

The Unmerciful Servant 

Jesus, Lord of the Sabbath 


MIRACLES OF JESUS—PART | 

(Set @ $23.00) 

The Daughter of Jairus 

Bartemaeus and Zacchaeus 

Jesus Heals Peter’s 
Mother-in-Law 

The Healing at Bethesda 

The Demoniac Healed and 
The Youth of Nain 


MIRACLES OF JESUS—PART II 
(Set @ $18.50) 
Jesus Heals the Sick Man 
of Palsy 
Jesus Heals the Man Born 
Blind 
Jesus Heals the Lepers 
Lazarus Raised From the Dead 


GLORIFICATION OF JESUS 
(Set @ $9.50) 


Jesus’ Transfiguration 
The Living Christ 


PASSION STORY 
(Set @ $27.50) 
The Last Journey to Jerusalem 
The Upper Room 
The Betrayal in Gethsemane 
Jesus Before the High Priest 
The Trial Before Pilate 

’ The Crucifixion 


EASTER 
HE IS RISEN... . $5.00 


CHRISTMAS 
O HOLY NIGHT... . $5.00 
EMMANUEL. ... . $5.00 


eo 
Ur 


SUMMER SESSION 


Two Weeks 
June 17-29, 1957 


Courses for Graduate Credit or without Credit 
For mature laymen interested in work with chil- 
dren, youth and adults as well as for ministers 
and directors of religious education 


MINISTRY OF JESUS 


Prof. Mary Ely Lyman 
Union Seminary, N.Y. 


UNDERSTANDING AGES 

Prof. Edna M. Baxter 
USING ACTIVITIES IN THE 
CHURCH SCHOOL 

Prof. Helen M. Edick 
PRE-SCHOOL TEACHING 

Prof. Georgiana Sie 
PRE-SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


Dr. Harriet Nash 
Conn. Dept. of Educ. 


For further information, write 


The Hartford School 
of Religious Education 


Daniel F. Kraft, 
Director Summer Session, Room I, 
55 Elizabeth St., Hartford 5, Conn. 
THE HARTFORD SEMINARY FOUNDATION 


Summer Session 
Oberlin Graduate School 
of Theology 


Ohio June 30-July 19, 
Courses 
|. CREATIVE RHYTHMIC MOVEMENT 
Margaret Palmer Fisk, Author, Lecturer 
2. LABORATORY SCHOOL 
Lillian E, Comey, Dir. Weekday R.E. 
Ohio Council of Churches 
3. COUNSELING 
Jesse H. Ziegler, Prof. and Dir. of 
Counseling, Bethany Seminary 
4. RURAL CHURCH 
Harold A. Kirchenbauer, Town and Coun- 
try Dept., Methodist Church, Michigan 
5. AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 
Carl Malone, Dept. of Economics, 
lowa State College 
for 
Weekday teachers of religious education 
Directors of Christian Education 
Ministers and theological students 
For Information 
Dean Leonard A. Stidley 
Graduate School of Theology 
Oberlin, Ohio 


Oberlin, 1957 


Garrett Summer Sessions 


Religious Education Workshop 
July 8 to July 19 
Other Special Programs 


Preaching Workshop 
June 24 to July 5 
Interdenominational School for Rural Lead- 
ers—June 24 to July 26 


Ecumenical Institute 
August 12 to August 16 


Graduate Courses 
In all areas of theological study—excellent 
faculty from the U.S. and abroad 


For Information, please write 


Office of the Summer School 
Garrett Biblical Institute 
Northwestern University Campus 
Evanston, Illinois 
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Order from denominational bookstores, 
council offices, or from the Office of Pub- 
lication and Distribution, National Coun- 
cil of Churches, 297 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, N.Y. 

Pamphlet, The Committee on Family Life 
in the Local Church. Department of 
the Christian Family, Board of Educa- 
tion, The Methodist Church. P.O. Box 
871. Nashville, Tennessee. 25c for 12; 
$2.00 for 100. 

OTHER MATERIALS MENTIONED IN ARTICLE: 

Sermons on Marriage and Family Life, 
by J. C. Wynn. Abingdon Press, $2.75. 

When Children Ask, by Marguerite Har- 
mon Bro. Harper & Brothers, Revised, 
1956. $3.50. 

The Christian Home, periodical of The 
Methodist Church, 810 Broadway, 
Nashville, Tennessee. (Several other 
denominations also have family life 
magazines.) 

Togetherness Series, from The Christian 
Home. Service Department, The Meth- 
odist Church, Box 871, Nashville 2, 
Tennessee. 15c per set. 

Christian Life Finance Packet, Depart- 
ment of Family Life, Congregational 
Christian Churches, 14 Beacon St., 
Boston 8, Mass. $1.00. 

Family Corporate, Worship, a pamphlet 
by C. William Sydnor, Jr. Seabury 
Press, Greenwich, Connecticut. 25c. 

Parents’ Magazine group study pro- 
grams: Inquire of Group Service 
Bureau, Parents’ Institute, 52 Vander- 
bilt Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


Take Children 
Out-of-Doors 


(Continued from page 6) 


garden of a church in a congested city 
area, if that is all that is available. 
This freedom, within certain needed 
limitations, is a necessary condition 
for the growth and expansion of per- 


sons. Oppression and undue restraints. 


hinder growth. In an atmosphere in 
which children feel free to make sug- 
gestions and talk about the things 
that are important to them, they are 
enabled to reach out freely to relate 
themselves to others and to God. 

4. The leader needs to help children 
be concerned about what happens to 
other members of the group, to ap- 
preciate differences, to see another’s 
point of view and to learn how to help 
another person achieve his own. goals. 
“How do you suppose Mary feels 
about this?” or “What can we do to 
help Larry? He needs us, you know,” 
are the kinds of consideration in 
which boys and girls may be helped 
to have a part. 

-In this way children—and adult 
leaders—may grow in their ability to 
understand others, to see life through 
another’s eyes, to hear things the way 
he hears them, and to give some- 
thing of themselves to each other. If 
one member of a group suffers, the 
others suffer, also. This is the very 
essence of Christian fellowship. In 
adult language we speak of it as a 
redemptive fellowship. It is the kind 


of relationship through which Go 
may work redemptively if the way | 
open for him to be a part of the fel 
lowship. 

To the child—depending upon th 
age, of course—it might be expresse 
something like this: “In our grou 
we are learning how much it mear 
to us to have friends who understan 
us and try to help us be our bes 
We are finding that it helps to knot 
that these friends don’t turn again: 
us when we make mistakes or d 
wrong things, but they keep on levin 
us. They act toward us in ways whic 
make it easier for us to do the rigt 
things. This helps us know a litt 
about the way God loves us and hel 
us. Sometimes when we feel close: 
to each other in our group we fe 
closest to God also. Though we 4d 
not understand how it can be tru 
God is a part of our fellowship, hel 
ing us live at our best.” 

5. Children may be led to exten 
their understanding to others outsic¢ 
their own group. Thus they may tk 
helped to avoid cliquishness, religiot 
snobbery, or similar undesirable at 
titudes. At the junior age, partic 
ularly, boys and girls tend to devele 
cliquishness. The danger is prese! 
whenever any group becomes close! 
knit. As the “aren’t-we-a-granc 
bunch” feeling develops, which 
highly desirable in a group, the leads 
needs at the same time to help tt 
group and the individuals recogni: 
that others outside their group nee 
the understanding and helpfulne 
which they have learned to show te 
ward each other. “We have bee 
learning to understand why differe: 
boys and girls behave in certain way 
We have learned ways in which v 
can help them. Do you know chi 
dren outside this group who need th 
kind of understanding? How can yc 
help them?” Or, “In what ways cz 
we use in our families some of tl 
things we have learned in our grou 
about being helpful to our friends’ 

Thus informal outdoor activiti 
furnish opportunities for growth | 
some of the areas important to Chri: 
tian living. A leader, accustome« 
over a period of years to a classroo 
situation, may not find it easy to lez 
children in this kind of a prograr 
It may not be easy for him to see tl 
possibilities for teaching and learnir 
without a scheduled period for di, 
cussion and worship, for what we ai 
talking about here is different fro 
traditional teacher-directed activitie 
However, a teacher can learn to fe 
at home in the less formal progra 
and through it will find rewardir 
adventures in getting to know the re 
child and in guiding him in ways th 
are Christian. 
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AMPRO SUPER STYLIST SERIES 16mm 
SOUND MOTION PICTURE PROJECTORS 


Motion pictures projected by the superb Super 
Stylists have a “‘you-are-there” quality that stimu- 
lates thinking and learning. There is a model for 
every need, every size audience, every budget. 
Ampro’s quarter-century-plus of specialization in 
the audio-visual field offers maximum assurance of 
smooth performance, long life, incomparable value. 


Super Stylist-8 

Combines low price with quality performance. 7.5-watt 
amplifier provides added volume for true-fidelity sound. 
8-inch Alnico-5 permanent magnet speaker mounted in 
lift-off case cover. Up to 1000 watts illumination. Coated 
SUpen2-inchiky 11Gilensiaemmravaiiacrd vacates veces $439.50 


Super Stylist-10 
To accommodate variable sized audiences. 10-watt ampli- 
fier and 10-inch Alnico-5 P.M. speaker........... $479.50 


Super Stylist-I2 
Two-case design for largest audiences. 12-inch Alnico-5 


speaker mounted in acoustically-balanced matched 
IGASC tacts cinieitietarsit'y Dna d onmy Coon GOOG by onemononie $499.50 


A Subsidiary of 


+ Chicago 14, Illinois 


AMPRO CORPORATION 317 
1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Without obligation, please send me information on the 
subjects checked: 


1 Ampro Super Stylist Projectors 
Ampro Classic Tape Recorder 
Name of my authorized Ampro Audio-Visual Dealer 


AMPRO “CLASSIC” 


TWO-SPEED 
TAPE RECORDER 


Versatility unlimited! 
Tough, durable cabi- 
net protects inset 
mechanism. Electro- 


Magnetic ‘‘Piano-Key” _ 
Controls; Automatic Name 
Selection Indicator Church 
and many other con- 
venience features. Address. 
6”x 9” Alnico-5 P.M. speaker. . $257.50 
; City. Zone State 
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off the Press 


Through the Years; the Personal 
Memoirs of W. C. Bower 


Lexington, Kentucky, Transylvania 
College Press, 1957. 111 pp., $2.00. 


It is not the writer’s purpose to “re- 
view” this book in the usual sense of the 
term review. Rather, I hope so to de- 
scribe it that others—friends of the 
author or strangers, if some there be— 
may be intrigued to read it for its sheer 
pleasure. 

In his eightieth year Dr. Bower has 
taken it upon himself to tell of the many 
experiences he has had but which some 
of us have known only in part. He be- 
gins with his interesting ancestry, de- 
scribes his early life at home and away 
at school, his pastorates and academic 
career, his part in the religious education 
movement and his church membership. 
The closing chapters cover his retirement, 
a most stimulating treatment of the 
changing scene, and a tender “sunset” 
farewell. 

The memoirs are delightfully illus- 
trated with line drawings by the author 
himself, who like many others, took up 
oil painting “to occupy my interest dur- 
ing the retiring years.” Included in the 
closing section are lists of the author’s 
fifteen books, over a hundred articles, 
half a hundred book reviews, and mem- 
berships in clubs and learned societies. 

Here are the warm and intimate self 
portraits of a conscientious pastor, a 
creative scholar, a central figure in reli- 
gious education advance, a_ successful 
college administrator, and a truly Chris- 
tian gentleman. 

His religious faith may be summed up 
in this quotation: “To view religion, not 
as something as given and static invading 
human experience from some remote and 
supposedly supernatural realm, but as 
functionally related to man’s deepening 
and widening experience and therefore 
something dynamic and growing, adds 
immeasurably to the sense of its reality, 
normality and importance.” 

Dr. Bower has been one of the great 
religious pioneers of the passing genera- 
tion, particularly in the field of religious 
education. He dared to break with the 
orthodox in this area as in his confession 
of religious faith. Yet his liberalism has 
been most constructive in educational 
method and sincere in spiritual tes- 
timony. 

In his long career Dr. Bower associated 
with many “giants” in religious and edu- 
cational circles and his accounts of their 
doings are most interesting. To those 
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who know him he has always been a 
champion of truth and light. The fact 
that one might “cross swords” with him 
disturbed him little. He was most graci- 
ous and charitable to opposers, whether 
in academic argument, in practical de- 
cisions to be made, or in heresy charges. 
In these memoirs one also finds evalua- 
tions of theological and religious educa- 
tion trends which may well be taken into 
account by present-day leaders in these 
fields. 

Dr. Bower’s many personal and pro- 
fessional friends and his many former 
students will enjoy these memoirs. As 
one often associated with him in reli- 
gious education projects, the writer is 
grateful for this intimate story of the life 
and thought of a great scholar and friend. 
I’m glad this near octogenarian, with 
mind still keen as in the earlier days, has 
made the story available for others near- 
ing retirement, for the middle aged who 
face the problems of life’s prime, and for 
those starting out who are in search of a 
compass. All of us say, “Thank you and 
God bless you.” 

Erwin L. SHAVER 


Youth—The Years from Ten to 
Sixteen 


By Arnold Gesell, M.D., Frances L. 
Ilg,. M.D., and Louise B. Ames, Ph.D. 
New York, Harper & Brothers, 1956. 542 
pp., $5.95. 

“Gesell” has become a household word 
for innumerable parents and adults who 
work with children. This monumental 
study, Youth—the Years from Ten to 
Sixteen, will guarantee similar familiar- 
ity with the findings of the Gesell In- 
stitute of Childhood Development among 
adults associated with this age group. 
It completes a trilogy which began with 


the publication of Infant and Child in. 


the Culture of Today (1943), followed by 
The Child from Five to Ten (1946). The 
trilogy should be regarded as a single 
work on the unifying concept of develop- 
ment. 


The basic theme of this book is growth 
—‘“the growth of mind and personality.” 
The findings represent systematic ob- 
servations of normal child development 
for a period of more than twenty years. 
The young people studied, in many cases, 
are the same children whose develop- 
ment had already been charted up to age 
ten. They constituted a nuclear “core 
group” of 116 subjects seen repeatedly 
throughout adolescence. The methods 
involved were interviews with the chil- 
dren and young people and with their 
parents as well. 


These families lived in New Haven, 
Connecticut, for the most part, where the 
Gesell Institute of Child Development is 
located. The socio-economic status of 
the families was generally favorable, 
representing a stable position in the com- 
munity. It should be noted that the 
study does not profess to be a cross- 
section sampling. The subjects of the 
study did represent, however, a fair 
sample of a defined section of the United 
States population. Most of the children 
fell in the high average to superior 


ranges of intelligence as measured k 
standard tests. 

This volume invites the reader to inter 
pret the manifestations of adolescence i 
terms of a psychology of growth. Th 
two major sections of the book deal wit 
maturity profiles and traits, and maturit 
trends and growth gradients. The matu 
ity profiles present the maturity chai 
acteristics of seven yearly age zones fro. 
ten to sixteen years. The maturity trai 
set forth behavior patterns and symg 
toms in nine major areas for each ag 
zone; namely, (1) total action systen 
(2) self-care and routines, (3) emotion 
(4) the growing self, (5) interperson: 
relationships, (6) activities and interest 
(7) school life, (8) ethical sense, (9 
philosophic outlook. 

In addition to this vast compilatio 
of documented observations, the boo 
carries a helpful set of appendices o 
subjects and methods, age standards an 
eligibilities, readings and reference 
These are accompanied by statistic: 
tables, charts, and annotations that a1 
quite valuable to the adult who work 
with young people. The index to 
book-is especially well arranged, not onl 
in terms of subject matter but also i 
terms of the ages ten to sixteen as wel 

Two cautions should be stated in usin 
the book: It is a limited sampling of 
specific group and cannot be construe 
to present “a hypothetical average.” Th 
second caution is emphasized by th 
authors themselves in these words: “Th 
maturity profiles, the maturity traits, an 
the maturity trends are not to be regarde 
as rigid age norms or as models. The 
simply indicate the kinds of behavior- 
desirable or otherwise—which tend t 
occur at certain stages and ages unde 
contemporary cultural conditions. Ever 
child has an individual pattern of growt 
unique to him. The profiles, traits, an 
trends are designed to suggest the vari 
ous maturity levels at which he is func 
tioning. The ‘ages’ denote approximat 
zones rather than precise moments ¢ 
time.” 

The reader of the book will be helpe 
immeasurably in his understanding < 
the development and growth of childre 
and youth from ten to sixteen yeal 
but must not regard the book as an in 
fallible guide for all young people in thi 
age bracket. 

A. Witson CHEE 


Nelson’s Complete Concordance 
of the Revised Standard Versio 
Bible 


Compiled by John W. Ellison. Ney 
York, Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1957. 215 
pp. Buckram, $16.50; leather, $27.50. 

Salt and eggs and lettuce are neve 
very exciting, but they are basic to man’ 
diet. A concordance is not very exciting 
but it is needful for all Christians wh 
would go beyond “the pure spiritua 
milk” to feed upon “solid food.” A con 
cordance is an elemental tool for an: 
who would build a church school lessor 
a talk to the women’s society or th 
youth group, a sermon, or gain a persona 
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understanding of any great biblical 
theme, such as forgiveness, repentance, 
brotherhood. 

This concordance is more exciting than 
most because electronic marvels have 
been made to serve Christ’s cause. The 
Rev. John W. Ellison, a student doing 
graduate work under Dr. Henry Cad- 
bury, found that an electronic brain en- 
abled him to group biblical manuscripts 
\by families. This technique, applied to 
‘the 775,000 words of the Revised Stand- 
ard Version, has produced a concordance 
containing more than 310,000 entries. No 
|attempt has been made, as in the analyt- 
‘ieal concordances, to list the Hebrew 
| and Greek terms. 
| Like a grammar or a dictionary, a con- 
|eordance is not a book you sit down and 
lread through. Leisure moments, how- 
ever, may be profitably spent by delving 
‘into it. For example, we opened at ran- 
dom to pages 1354 and 1355, and turned 
‘up the parallel entries in a concordance 
to the King James. After “needy,” in 


KJV, comes “neesing.” This does not ap- | 


pear in the new concordance; for this 
obsolete term RSV employs “sneezings.” 
After “needy” in the new concordance 
comes “Negeb.” This precise geograph- 
ical description, appearing daily now in 
our newspapers, occurs 40 times in RSV 
but is not found at all in KJV (which 
ordinarily substitutes for it the indeter- 
Iinate “south”). In the next column 
there occurs the word “neigh.” In each 
concordance it has one entry. The en- 
tries, however, are not the same. In the 
King James it is people who neigh 
(Jeremiah 5:8); in RSV it is stallions 
(Jeremiah 50:11). 

An unhappy result of concordance 
making was that it fragmented the 
Scripture. This one may help us put the 
Scripture back together again, since it 
enumerates words understood by our 
generation. “Steadfast love” is a phrase 
introduced into the religious vocabulary 
by RSV. Enlightenment will be gained 
by anyone who, with the help of the new 
concordance, traces “steadfast love” 
through the Scripture. 

Alexander Cruden, concordance maker 
of the 18th century, gave thanks that God, 
through him, had blessed the world with 
a valuable aid to Bible study, and was 
overjoyed when someone described him 
as “apothecary to the parsons.” May this 
new work, too, avail for the cure of souls 
and the healing of the nations! 

J. CARTER Swarm 


Dimensions of Character. 


By Ernest M. Ligon. New York, Mac- 
millan, 1956. 497 pp., $6.50. 

To read a new book from the pen of 
Dr. Ligon is always a mind-stretching 
experience, for he has a remarkable 
propensity for throwing out provocative 
suggestions that cannot help but stimulate 
the thinking of his readers. Dr. Ligon 
should be credited especially with stim- 
ulating the movement which now rec- 
ognizes so wholeheartedly the importance 
of the home and the family in Christian 
education. Likewise, his co-scientist prin- 
ciple should prove fruitful in the train- 
ing of teachers and other leaders for 
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the church and for character-building 
agencies. 

Builders of curriculum—and educa- 
tional leaders of practically every de- 
nomination are that, these days—may feel 
that Dr. Ligon’s emphasis on character 
education is only one step in the process 
—that the Christian heritage is to be 
ingested, too, while truly lasting educa- 
tion in Christian living comes through 
association with radiant Christian per- 
sonalities. 

In this book, Dr. Ligon brings his prin- 
ciple of eclecticism to bear on curriculum 
building through use of certain “secular” 
data from the White House Conference 
Report, together with a somewhat arbi- 
trary use of the Beatitudes to secure the 


dimensions of personality which the book 
describes. By far the most interesting 
portion of the discussion to this reviewer 
was the way in which these were traced 
through each of the age levels dealt with 
in the average church school or char- 
acter-building agency. 

Church school leaders will profit from 
the stimulation of their own thinking 
which a reading of this book will provide. 
Meanwhile, we eagerly await Dr. Ligon’s 
analysis of the vast amount of data which 
his CRP staff has gathered from the thou- 
sands of parents’ reports which they have 
on file. Surely many needed insights 
will emerge from a study of this material. 

Last A. HENDERSON 


ing 


APEX sooxs 


Coming March 25—the first list of Apex Books! These paper-bound editions of 
Abingdon books issued earlier in more expensive format make available the works 
of top-rank religious writers at popular prices. These books have already proved 
themselyes and have earned their place in a list designed to bring the best in 
religious writing to the largest reading andience. Apex Books will have a uniform 
size of 53/x8'% inches, with beautiful 3-color covers. Watch for the second list 


of Apex Books in the fall. 


Apex Books—high in quality, high in interest, high in value. 


SAS 


& Goodsp 


TY 


at all bookstores ABINGDON PRESS 


WHEN THE LAMP FLICKERS 
Leslie D. Weatherhead $1.25 
THE HIGHER HAPPINESS 
Ralph W. Sockman $1 
PRAYER 

George A. Buttrick $1.50 
A PROTESTANT MANIFESTO 
Winfred E. Garrison $1.25 
HOW CAME THE BIBLE? 
Edgar J. Goodspeed $1 
IN THE MINISTER’S 
WORKSHOP 

Halford E. Luccock 

THE KINGDOM OF GOD 
John Bright 

AN INTRODUCTION TO 
NEW TESTAMENT 
THOUGHT 

Frederick C. Grant 


$1.25 


$1.25 


$1.50 
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eas Boks 


THE PATH OF 


THE BUDDHA 
Buddhism Interpreted 
by Buddhists 


Edited by KENNETH W. MORGAN, 
Colgate University 


In the words of eleven Buddhists, this 
book recounts the life and teachings of 
the Buddha, and traces the spread and 
development of Buddhism over 2,500 
years. The attitudes, beliefs, and prac- 
tices of each sect are discussed by an 
authority who is a member of it or sym- 
pathetically acquainted with its ways. 
“For anyone interested in a comprehen- 
sive view of Buddhism from the inside, 
this book should be invaluable.”— 
World Outlook. 432 pp. $5 


THE RELIGION 
OF THE HINDUS 


Also Edited by 
KENNETH W. MORGAN 


The first book of its kind in English. 
Seven practicing Hindus explain the 
modern Hindu’s beliefs about his gods, 
his attitudes toward the natural world, 
and his religious practices. Included are 
new translations of sacred writings most 
meaningful to modern Hindus. “A real 
contribution to Western understanding 
of this faith.’-—The Christian Cen- 
tury. “Altogether an excellent work.”— 
The Times of India. 434 pp. $5 


MORAL STANDARDS 


An Introduction to Ethics 


CHARLES H. PATTERSON 
University of Nebraska 


Just Published. Now in its Second Edi- 
tion, this book restates the main ethical 
questions raised by philosophers over 
the centuries—from Plato to the pres- 
ent, and gives the reader a basis for 
testing these systems. The ethics of self- 
realization and of Christianity are com- 
pared and evaluated in critical detail. 
A quantity of new material discusses the 
practical value of moral philosophy ap- 
plied in personal, social, and political 
life. 535 pp. $5.50 


Christian Theology 


and Natural Science 
Some Questions 
on Their Relations 


E. L. MASCALL, Oxford University 


Written by a distinguished theologian 
with a thorough background in science, 
this book demonstrates that the notion 
of a basic conflict between science and 
religion is without foundation. It be- 
gins with an account of the conflicts 
between scientists and theologians, and 
then takes up specific problems includ- 
ing arguments for the survival of the 
soul, the theological aspect of genetic 
experiments, the Virgin Birth, etc. 
328 pp. $4.50 


Through booksteres or from: 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th St. 


New York 10 


Consider Him 
By Olive Wyon. Nashville, Abingdon 
Press, 1956. 64 pp., $1.00. 


This little book is designed to make 
the Lenten season a more meaningful 
experience for the reader by helping him 
to turn his mind to God rather than to a 
consideration of himself. 

The introduction beautifully sets the 
tenor of the meditations on the Passion 
story which follow—Jesus in the Upper 
Room, Jesus in the Garden of Geth- 
semane, and Jesus on the Cross. Each 
meditation contains in addition to a very 
helpful commentary, appropriate biblical 
references, quotations, and prayers; and 
the book concludes with two suggested 
Acts of Worship. 

It is a book well worth meditating over 
at any time when we desire to Consider 
Him. 

RutH MILLIon 


_ Children’s Thinking 


By David H. Russell. Boston, Ginn and 
Company, 1956. 449 pp., $5.50. 


To bring together findings from child 
development and from educational psy- 
chology and to relate them to teaching 
would, of itself, be a monumental task. 
This, however, is only one of the three 
purposes which the author undertakes 
in Children’s Thinking. The other con- 
cerns are to explore children’s intel- 
lectual development and to present a 
“possible structure” for a psychology of 
thinking. 

One might wish that Mr. Russell had 
undertaken less and been able to make a 
somewhat more definitive analysis of the 
relationship between the child develop- 
ment approach and educational psychol- 
ogy. Nevertheless, this book does an 
admirable job of fulfilling its purposes 


and, at the same time, provides us with . 


a useful summary of research in all areas 
related to children’s thinking. 

As a matter of fact, this book will be 
particularly useful as a kind of encyclo- 
pedia of research in this field. Brief 
summaries of a tremendous range of 
studies are organized within the author’s 
“structure” in such a way that we see 
where we are in our knowledge about 
children’s thinking and become aware of 
how much further research needs to be 
done. 

This book is useful also in relation to 
church school curriculum. By bringing 
together data from developmental and 


educational psychology, the author pro- 


p_Understanding | GIRLS 


CLARENCE 6. MOSER 
Author of 


UNDERSTANDING 
BOYS 


For pastors, teachers, 
porents . . . sympathetic, 
¢ psychologically sound in- 
_ sights into a girl's phys- 
Ical, mental, emotional 
growth and needs from 
6 to 17, How to help her 
develop spiritually and 
socially. $3.50 


At your bookstore 


| Risostatien Press, 291 B’way, N.Y.C. 7 


vides us with much material from whic 
we can judge—or at least raise questic 
about—the expectations we hold for 
dren of different ages. At the same 
the author keeps before us his own 
viction that the present evidence is 
from the whole story. We can and 
teach children “how to think,” a 
through enriching their experiences 
increasing their skills, we may lead the 
to think more effectively. 

The emphasis on improving le 
thinking grows out of the author’s vi 
that all thinking, from the simplest pre 
cepts to the most involved concepts, in 
volves the same basic processes. 
thinking of the two-year-old, in othe 
words, is fundamentally the same as th: 
of the adult, even though this thinkin 
takes place within a different ment 
organization and uses quite differer 
“materials.” If thinking capacity at dil 
ferent ages is more a matter of degre 
than of kind, the degree can, within th 
limits of the developmental process, k 
changed by skillful teaching. Some < 
the ways thinking is improved are b 
meeting the child where he is, with con 
tent related to his own concerns, his ow 
development, his own feelings; by help 
ing children overcome emotional diff 
culties; by enriching the child’s expe 
rience; and by using teaching method 
which will develop skills in probler 
solving, critical, and creative thinking. 

Ruts L. SprRAcU 


Youth Work on a 
Small Budget 


By Ethel M. Bowers. Putnam Valle} 
New Jersey, Youth Services, Inc., 195t 
96 pp. $1.50. 

Do you want to build a Youth or Com 
munity Center? Ethel Bowers sets fort 
detailed suggestions for turning an en 
thusiastic dream into a permanent, or 
ganized agency serving groups rangin 
from the baby clinic to the golden-ag 
club, but emphasizing youth. 

The author deals succinctly, yet com 
prehensively, with sources for securin 
sponsorship of varied groups, monitor 
ship of rooms, and leadership. One larg 
section deals with remodeling, meetin 
places, and ways of obtaining equipmen 
and supplies, 

On a limited budget, a leader who em 
ploys sound planning, solicits the help o 
youth and all willing community work 
ers, and works determinedly, can buil 
a strong, youth-serving agency. 

The appendix lists national and loea 
organizations ready to give help to th 
novice. 

MAyYBELLE News: 


Book Notes 
Man’s Religions 

By John B. Noss, New York. The Mac: 
millan Co., 1956. 784 pp. $5.90. 

Second edition of a standard worl 
first published in 1949. Besides mino: 
changes and corrections, the book is en- 
hanced by addition of much importan 
material. New subjects included are: 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Annual Meeting of Division 
das Record Attendance 


NEW YORK, N.Y.—The Annual Meet- 
ig of the Division of Christian Educa- 
on, National Council of Churches, was 
eld in Cincinnati, Ohio, February 11-15. 
official figures of attendance indicate 
aat more than 1700 persons attended, a 
igher enrollment than has been recorded 
t least for the past twelve years. The 
ersons attending the fifteen associated 
sctions included a large number from 
cal churches and communities, in addi- 
on to the growing stafis of the denomi- 
ational and state and city council. de- 
artments of Christian education. 

The program sessions and fellowship 
inners of all the sections were well 
ttended and the quality of program was 
igh, as indicated from the following 
rief indications of content: 

An international exchange of high 
chool students on an interdenominational 
asis will go into operation this summer, 
> was announced to the youth leaders. 
‘his is an expansion of a Church of the 
irethren program, in which the other 
enominations joining are: Methodist, 


So 
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Disciples of Christ, Evangelical and Re- 
formed, and the United Presbyterian. 
Other denominations are studying the 
plan with a view to similar participation. 
This program differs from college student 
exchange programs in that participants 
will live not in dormitories but with 
private families and in the same way as 
these families live. 

Mr. Henry Tani, Director of Youth 
Work of the E. and R. Church, in a 
talk to pastors, said that the churches fail 
to go deeply enough into the lives of 
young people. He condemned the “doing 
something for youth” atmosphere of many 
churches and called for involving young 
people at all stages of activity—planning, 
preparation, production, and evaluation. 

In the field of higher education Dr. 
RaymonpD WALTERS, former University of 
Cincinnati president, urged colleges to 
maintain attention to individual students, 
regardless of swollen enrollment. “Teach- 
ers and preachers alike must strive to 
maintain communication even with large 
assemblies. To a very large class, the 
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\t the joint luncheon on Wednesday, gay balloons served both for decoration 
ind for reporting occupations and other data concerning those who attended. 


multitude, He delivered the Sermon on 
the Mount,” he said. 

An educational research scientist, Dr. 
Ernest M. Licon, Schenectady, N.Y., 
stated that college students could learn 
from five to ten times as much as at 
present and take no longer to do it if 
they used the newest scientific methods. 
In both religious and secular education, 
he said, “we have emphasized methods 
of teaching. Recent research indicates 
that emphasis on methods of learning 
would pay far greater dividends. Research 
should enable religious education to 
surpass secular education in the next 
half-century.” 

Dr. Lauris Wurman, National Council 
research director, said that only a tiny 
fraction of the four billion dollars Amer- 
ica spends annually on research is applied 
in the field of religion. “The nation needs 
a thorough knowledge of our religious 
institutions, religious behavior, and the 
function of religion in our society. Few 
business decisions are made not based 
on research. It is up to the churches to 
see that this work is done.” 

Grownups cannot be outsmarted at 
learning by their children, Dr. C. EL.is 
Netson of Austin, Tex., declared, but are 
usually more afraid of making mistakes. 
Further, their interest lags with routine, 
repetitiveness, or insignificance. Hence, 
he said, Christian educators must provide 
new stimuli, goals, and satisfactions. 

In winning first place in a film-strip 
script writing contest, Miss Haze~ WaApE, 
a Methodist director of Christian educa- 
tion in Atlanta, helped to point up a 
nationwide shortage of directors. Dr. 
Tuomas E. Stone, Directors’ Section 
chairman, in announcing the winner, said 
that 1,000 local churches are looking for 
a director, and that in one denomination 
for every director available, 13 churches 
are looking for one. 

In the Editors’ Section Dr. W. Norman 
PITTENGER, professor at General Theologi- 
cal Seminary, outlined a theological basis 
upon which Christians of different de- 
nominations can come to agreement. 

Dr. Benzamin Mays, president of More- 
house College, addressed the public mass 
meeting held on Tuesday evening, on the 
theme of the meeting, “Christ Calls Us to 
Teach.” Music was furnished by a brass 
choir and by the choir of one 
of the Cincinnati Methodist churches. 

A joint luncheon meeting of sec- 
tion members was held on Wednesday, 
the tables gaily decorated with balloons. 
These were used in a statistical account 
of persons attending, arranged according 
to occupations and personal characteris- 
tics. The Mummers Guild presented the 
choral reading “Who Am I?” which was 
printed in the March issue of the Inter- 
national Journal. At the closing session 
on Thursday, dance as an art form and 
as a method of expressing Christianity 
was presented by a group of students 
from DePauw University. 

The Commission on General Christian 
Education moved ahead with a new plan 
of operation. Program committees, com- 
posed primarily of national denomina- 
tional and state council staff executives, 
will meet once each year in October. 
They will review program developments 
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in all areas of general Christian education 
and will propose cooperative projects in 
Christian education which need to be in- 
itiated by the Commission. These pro- 


WHERE 
ARE YOUR 
TEACHING 
PICTURES? 


This new teaching 


picture filing cabinet 
is carefully construct- 
ed by wood craftsmen. 
Its 20 suspended fold- 
ers, 1344” by 18”, will 


keep 200 or more pictures straight, 
clean and indexed for immediate use. 
Cabinet is 1744” wide, 14” deep and 
20” high. Please state color when order- 
ing: Highland Green, Dutch Blue or 
Pearl Gray. Complete with folders, 

Only $29.50 
10” base for file, with rollers, 


Only $3.85 
Order from 


PICTURE FILE DEPARTMENT 


232 S. Prospect? Street 
Marion, Ohio 


“Where 
Two 
or 


Three .. .” 


the next 
special issue 
of the International 
Journal 


Reserve copies mow so all your church 
school workers, official board members, 
youth and adult fellowship leaders, ond 
special group leaders will have a copy of 
this special issue on Christion growth in 
dynamic groups. Delivery about May 1. 


You may combine your reservation for this 
issue with order for other Journal specials 
to obtain quantity prices: 


100 or more copies, 20 cents each - 
20 to $9 copies, 25 cents each 
& to 19 copies, 30 cents each 
1 to 5 copies, 40 cents each 


INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL | 
BOX 238, NEW YORK 10, N.Y | 
Send copies as indicated: | 
___. “Where Two or Three. . .” | 
___._ “Equipment for Religious Education” | 
—_.. “The Church Out-of-Doors” | 
___ “Laborers Into His Harvest” | 
___ “The Bible—Out of Life, Into Life” 
—__.. “Grow as You Pray—Pray as You | 
Grow” . 
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posals, when approved by committees, 
will be sent to denominations and coun- 
cils for their study prior to action by the 
Commission, which will continue to meet 
annually in February. 

The Advisory Sections will continue 
to meet in February. These include local 
and regional Christian educators and pro- 
fessors of Christian education of colleges 
and seminaries. While much of their time 
is spent in personal enrichment and in 
getting up-to-date information about the 
latest developments in Christian educa- 
tion, they have an advisory relationship 
to the Division of Christian Education. 
In this way, those who actually conduct 
the various ministries of Christian edu- 
cation have the opportunity to report 
critically on particular projects and to 
indicate specific needs for further plan- 
ning and program development. 

The new plan of operation will reduce 
the number of meetings being held and 
effect an economy in travel expense and 
days consumed. However, it is expected 
that with further sharpening of the func- 
tions of the national and state professional 
leaders in October and of the groups 
which meet in February there will be no 
loss in effectiveness. 

The location of the February meetings 
is moved at regular intervals to different 
parts of the nation. Next year’s meetings 
and those in 1959 will be held in Omaha, 
Nebraska, and will provide for larger 
representation of communities in the 
western part ef the United States and 
Canada. Until 1945 the annual meetings 

Experienced Director of 
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A Forward-Looking Guide 
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The Superintendent 
POTS His Work 


By IDRIS W. JONES 


This recent addition to the popular Jud- 
son Administrative Manuals clearly es- 
tablishes the responsibility of the super- 
intendent and emphasizes his high calling 
as spiritual leader and educator. 


Tt will inspire him to work more closely 
with his teachers and know teaching bet- 
ter, strengthen his strategic position in 
unifying church school policies, executing 
them, and evaluating their effectiveness. 
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seeeneee 


Here is a wealth of information . 
how to increase attendance, enlist and 
develop teachers, evaluate good teaching 
materials, plan programs—as well as 
many tested church school building meth- 
ods. 


Paperbound, 75¢ 


Undergird the position of this key-man 
in your church school by ordering this 
manual, today! 


Available At Your Church Bookstore, or 
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THE JUDSON PRESS 


1703 Chestavt St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


were held in Chicago. In 1946 they 
moved to Columbus, Ohio; in 1947 
1948, to Grand Rapids, Michigan; back 
Columbus from 1949 to 1952; and to 
cinnati from 1953 to 1957. 

The sections elected chairmen as fo 
lows: 

Administration and Leadership: Lore 
Watters, Philadelphia, Pa., director 0 
leadership training for the Evangelica 
and Reformed Church. 

Adult Work: Rev. J. Rusxiy Hows 
Evangelical United Brethren Chi 
Ashland, O. 

Children’s Work: Miss WILMA Minti 
Pittsburgh, Pa. director of children’ 
work, United Presbyterian Church. — 

City Executives: Rev. JosepH F. Quick 
executive secretary, Elkhart, Indiane 
County Council of Churches. 

Directors: Miss FRANCES PHILBRICK, di 
rector of Christian education, bo 
Church, Evanston, DL 

Editors: Dr. ArtHuR H. Getz, Phila 
delphia, director of editorial work, Unite 
Lutheran Church. { 

Missionary Education: Miss MARILYNN 
Hmt, Indianapolis, director of adult work 
department of missionary education, Dis 
ciples of Christ. 

National Denominational Executive: 
Dr. ALBERT F. HARPER, Kansas City, Mo 
executive secretary, department of chure 
schools, Church of the Nazarene. 

Pastors: Dr. Ropert K. BELL, pastol 
Flossmoor Community Church, Floss 
moor, Ill. 

Professors and Research: Dr. J. DoNAL 
Butter, professor of history and philos 
ophy, Princeton University. 

Publishers: Roy W. BEtForp, publishin 
board, United Church of Canada, Toront 

Regional Executives: Miss Oma L 
Myers, Lincoln, Neb., state director « 
religious education, Disciples of Chris 

State Executives: Rev. JERRETT CHAN 
DLER, executive secretary, West Virgini 
Council of Churches, Charleston. 

Weekday Religious Education: D 
Mrxor C. Mrtter, Bridgewater, Va., ex 
ecutive secretary, Virginia Council ¢ 
Churches. 

Youth Work: Rev. Harotp Davis, Mem 
phis, Tenn., director of youth wor! 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church. 


New Book on Christian 
Education Building 


NEW YORK, N.Y.—A completely ne 
book, Building and Equipping for Chris 
tian Education, by C. Harry ATKINSO! 
has now been published, replacing tt 
former book on this subject. It is puk 
lished by the National Council | 
Churches, 120 E. 23rd St., New York 1 
N.Y., $3.50. 

Based on the Chicago Conference c 
Christian Education and Church Builc 
ing, this book has official denomination 
acceptance and provides the most at 
thentic, comprehensive, and positix 
standards in this field which Protestan 
ism has to offer. It includes floor pla 
and many illustrations. It will be ve 
useful for both architects and chure¢ 
building committees either for remode 
ling or for new construction of chur« 
school housing. 
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teligious Radio-Television 
Vorkshops Continue 


NEW YORK, N.Y—The first 1959 
eligious Radio-Television Workshop 
ponsored by the National Council of 
hurches was held in Phoenix, Arizona, 
2 January; the second in London, On- 
rio, Canada, January 27-February 1. 
he schedule for the remainder of the 
ear is as follows: 

April 29-May 3, Portland, Oregon. 
July 29-August 9, New York City. 
November 10-15, Denver, Colorado. 
December 12-16, New York City. 

The workshops are planned to give 
raining in radio and television writing 
nd production to ministers, youth lead- 
rs, church council executives, social 
yorkers, missionaries, and any others 
tho may be responsible for television 
roadcasting for religious purposes. For 
urther information write Mr. CHARLES 
[.. Scumirz, Director of Broadcast Train- 
ag, BFC, 220 Fifth Ave., New York 1, 
EY. 


saptist Women Give 
Jormitory to Japan I.C.U. 


NEW YORK, N.Y.—A grant of $50,000 
9 the Japan International Christian Uni- 
ersity Foundation, Inc., here was made 
ecently by the Woman’s American 
saptist Foreign Missions Society. The gift 
vill be used to build a women’s dormi- 
ory on the campus of the International 
shristian University, near Tokyo.- 

It will be the third student dormitory 
or girls. The first was built by funds 
aised by women of the Presbyterian 
Shurch in the U.S.A., and the second 
tructure was the gift of the Woman’s 
\uxiliary of the National Council of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. The Uni- 
rersity has the largest ratio of women 
Nn any co-educational institution in 
lapan today. ; 


New Oratorio Produced 


CINCINNATI, O.—The world premiere 
f a new oratorio, composed by NorMAN 
,OCKWOOD on a commission from the Na- 
ional Council of Churches and Berea 
Sollege, took place in Cincinnati Music 
fall on February 1 and 2. It was per- 
ormed by the Berea College Oratorio 
Shoir of almost 100 voices, five soloists 
ind the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, 
der the direction of Dr. THor JoHNSON. 
art I of the same oratorio was presented 
m CBS Radio on Sunday, February 17. 

The oratorio, “Children of God,” is 
livided into two parts, “Am I My Broth- 
r’s Keeper?” and “Who Is My Neigh- 
jor?” “This is the first step,” said Dr. 
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Johnson, “in a long-range plan to bring 
the church’s voice to the concert hall. By 
assuming the role of music patron, the 
churches can reach the widest possible 


audience in auditoriums and on the air.” | 
Dr. THOR JOHNSON is chairman of the | 
Commission on Music of the Department | 
of Worship and the Arts, National Coun- | 
cil of Churches, co-sponsor of the ora- | 


torio. 


Dr. L. J. Sherrill Dies 


NEW YORK, N.Y.—Dr. Lewis J. SHER- 
RILL, Professor of Practical Theology at 
Union Theological Seminary since 1950, 
died of a heart attack on January 29. 
He was 64 years old and had planned to 
retire at the end of the school year. 

Dr. Sherrill graduated from the 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary in 
Louisville in 1921. From 1925 to 1950 he 
was Professor of Religious Education in 
that seminary, taking time out to earn 
the Ph.D. degree at Yale University. In 
1949 he directed a study of the status of 
religious education in the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States, which was 
published under the title, Lift Up Your 
Eyes. He was executive secretary of the 
American Association of Theological 
Schools from 1935 to 1938 and its presi- 
dent from 1938-40. 

Among his books in religious educa- 
tion are The Rise of Christian Education, 
Guilt and Redemption, The Struggle of 
the Soul, and The Gift of Power. 


Grant Made for Migrant 
Citizenship Project 


NEW YORK, N.Y—A grant of $112,530 | 


for a new three-year citizenship educa- 
tion project among migrant crop workers 
has been made to the National Council 
of Churches’ Division of Home Missions 
by the Schwartzhaupt Foundation of New 
York. The project is to be three-pronged 


and will center in the mid-western states. | 
It calls, first, for the education of migrants | 


in their rights as citizens and for the 
development of indigenous leadership 
among them, and, second, for the de- 
velopment of the total resources of com- 
munities where migrants come, in order 
to provide for their health, education and 
welfare needs. Of the grant, $2,250 has 
been allocated to the preparation, pub- 
lishing and distribution of a report on 
the three-year project at its conclusion. 


Personals 


JEFFERSON CITY, Mo. — The Rev. 
Eart N. KraGnes began his duties as Di- 
rector of the Division of Christian Educa- 
tion of the Missouri Council of Churches 
on February 1, 1957. Mr. Kragnes came 
to the new post from more than three 
years’ service as Southwest Office di- 
rector of the Committee on the Use and 


Understanding of the Bible, a unit of the | 


National Council of Churches. He is an 
ordained Disciples’ minister and has 
served in various Christian education 
positions. The Executive Director of the 
Missouri Council is A. Grete RITcHIE. 


NEW YORK, N.Y.—Dr. Tuomas R. 
Bennett, II, formerly chairman of the 
Department of Philosophy of Willamette 


Coming. Se 


Volume 12 


Completing the set. Con- 
tains: books of James - Reve- 
lation in K.J. and R.S.V., with 
commentary; 16-page, 4 
color photo insert; indexes to 
the entire set; general arti- 
cles. Yours FREE through 
Bonus Certificate Plan. De- 


tails from your bookseller. 


$8.75 


Early Summer, 1957. 


1. General — Old Testament 
Articles; Genesis- Exodus 


2. Leviticus - Samuel 

3. Kings - Job 

4. Psalms - Proverbs 
Ecclesiastes - Jeremiah 


Lamentations - Malachi 
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7. New Testament Articles; 
Matthew - Mark 


8. Luke - John 
9. Acts - Romans 
10. 
. Philippians - Hebrews 
Each Volume, $8.75 


Corinthians - Ephesians 


Pocono Crest Camps 


Latha CHICKAGAMI for BOYS 
ines NAWAKWA for GIRLS 
Pa, 32nd Season. 2000-Acre Estate. Atop the 
Poconos. Lake. Balanced program of sports 
and creative activity. Experienced Coun- 
selors. Physician. Protestant services. 
4 Weeks $160—8 Weeks $295 
Illustrated booklet ‘‘IJ’’ on request 


AUTHORS WANTED 
BY N.Y. PUBLISHER 


New York, N.Y.—One of the nation’s larg- 
est book publishers is seeking manuscripts of all 
types—fiction, non-fiction, poetry. Special atten- 
tion to new writers. If your work is ready for 
publication, send for booklet JR—itt’s free. 
Vantage Press, 120 W. 31st St., New York 1. 


for teaching youth 
Written for Youth 


COME WORSHIP 


By Guin Ream. (For Teaching Wor- 
ship). Designed for use with today’s 
youth, this unique new book of wor- 
ship will guide them in preparation 
of their own group worship expe- 
riences. Each service is scripture 
we Ideal for every youth group. 
—$2.00. 


WHOM AM I 


By Louise Griffiths. (For Teaching 
Personality Development). The basic 
problems and frustrations of life are 
beautifully told to 7th and 8th graders 
in fascinating story form. An excel- 
me Soe for personality development. 
—$1.50. 


THE BOLD GALILEAN 


By George Holwager. (For Teaching 
the Life of Jesus). An exciting ad- 
venture story for teen-agers that tells 
of the earthly life of Jesus. Written 
in the language of youth and geared 
for their enjoyment. Illustrated in 3 
colors.—$1.50. 


THE BIBLE AND ITS USE 


By Nellie Morton. (For Teaching. the 
Story of the Bible). Designed to 
capture the imagination of today’s 
youth, this delightful presentation of 
the history of the Bible will make the 
events of the past vivid and alive for 
every reader. The Bible is clearly 
shown as the work of God—$1.50. 


At your bookstore or... 


THE BETHANY PRESS: 


Beaumont and Pine Bivd. 


Box 179. St. Louis 3. Mo 


University, Salem, Oregon, has been 
named director of the newly organized 
educational program of the Department 
of Church and Economic Life of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches. 

In this position, upon which Dr. Ben- 
nett entered the first of February, he 
will conduct an educational program for 
the laity on the relationship between 
economics and the Christian faith. 


Revised Apocrypha 
to be Published 


NEW YORK, N.Y—Dr. Luruer A. 
WEIGLE, Chairman of the Standard Bible 
Committee of the National Council of 
Churches, has handed to the publishers 
the finished manuscript of the Apocrypha. 
This work was begun by the Committee 
in 1951. The publication date is expected 
to be September 30, 1957, the fifth anni- 
versary of the publication of the RSV 
Bible, according to Mr. Wittram R. Mc- 
Cuttey, President of Thomas Nelson & 
Sons, Publishers. 


Book Notes 


~ (Continued from page 40) 


the general characteristics of primitive 
man, Greek and Persian influence on the 
development of Judaism, recent develop- 
ments in Islam. 


East Is East 


By Peter Fingesten. Philadelphia, 
Muhlenberg Press, 1956. 181 pp. $3.00. 

In critically analyzing and comparing 
the Hindu-Buddhist vs. the Western 
Judeo-Christian world-view, the author 
attempts to cut away the romantic mys- 
ticism which too often clouds a con- 
sideration of Hindu religion. He main- 


tains that the fundamental values of the . 


Western heritage cannot be improved by 
turning to “fantastic” superstitions and 
“primitive notions about the cosmos” in 
these Eastern philosophies. 


The Path of the Buddha 


Edited by Kenneth W. Morgan. New 
York, Ronald Press Company, 1956. 432 
pp. $5.00. 

In this companion volume to The Reli- 
gion of the Hindus eleven prominent 
Buddhist scholars, who live in different 
parts of the world and represent varying 
traditions, contribute essays that present 
a clear and authentic account of Bud- 
dhism for the Western reader. 


From Brahma to Christ 


By Lakshmibai Tilak. New York, As- 
sociation Press, 1956. 93 pp. $1.25. 

The story of Narayan Waman Tilak 
and Lakshmibai his wife, well-told, in 
the series edited by Bishop Stephen Neill. 


The International Lesson Annual 


Edited by Charles M. Laymon. Nash- 
ville, Abingdon Press, 1956. 448 pp. $2.95. 
Comprehensive commentary on _ the 
1957 International Sunday School Les- 
sons, including the complete text of the 
lesson in two versions, an explanation of 
the Bible passages, an application, and 
teaching suggestions for each lesson. In 


i 
addition, the ILA offers unit organiza 
tion of lessons, audio-visual reso 
maps and line drawings, articles on spe 
cial days, and daily Bible readings. 


Tarbell’s Teachers’ Guide—1957 


Edited by Frank S. Mead. Westwood 
New Jersey, Fleming H. Revell Co., 195¢ 
398 pp. $2.50. 

A guide to the teaching of the Inter 
national Sunday School Lessons, includ 
ing lesson outlines, exposition, comment; 
explanations, biographical and historic 
data, illustrations, suggestions to teach 
ers, and recommended visual aids. Writ 
ten especially for intermediate and adul 
age groups but useful to teachers ii 
other departments as well. 


Higley’s Sunday School Lesson 
Commentary—1957 


Edited by R. H. Higley and other; 
Butler, Indiana, Higley Press, 1956. 31 
pp. $2.25. A commentary on the 195 
International Uniform Lessons utilizin 
a variety of teaching methods and help: 
devotional readings, daily Bible reading: 
questions for research and discussior 
suggested visual aids, and other distine 
tive features, with text in the King Jame 
Version. 


When Their 
Daddy Died 


(Continued from page 9) 


not come back. The fear that thi 
might happen to Mother seems t 
have disappeared. There seems to b 
no fear of the water, perhaps becaus 
we went swimming soon afterward 
and played in the old rowboat. A 
their mother became able to tal 
about it and answer questions, thei 
inquiries. were spaced farther an 
farther apart. , 

I am sure that there are differer 
ways to help children when deat 
comes close. Parents from differer 
backgrounds may want to answe 
questions about God and heave 
differently. But whatever the ap 
proach of the answers given, th 
family must meet the needs of chil 
dren at such a time with calmnes 
and with love, remembering that th 
ache in their hearts is just as grez 
as ours. 


NOTE: Other materials on thi 
subject which may be found helpft 
are the following: 

Consider the Children, How The 
Grow, by Manwell and Fahs, and Marti 
and Judy, Volumes 2 and 3, by Vern 
Hills. All published by the Beacon Pres 
Boston. 

Tell Me About Heaven, by Mary Alic 
Jones, published by Rand McNally, Chi 
cago. 

Interpreting Death to Children, b 
Helen and Lewis J. Sherrill (leaflet- 
reprint from article in the October, 195 
International Journal). Office of Puk 
lication and Distribution, N.C.C., 120 Ea: 
23rd Street, New York 10, N.Y. 5c eacl 
$3.50 per 100. 
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Look over this appealing new VBS Kit— Only °2.50 each! 


Art projects completely new through- 
out all five departments 


New Nursery department material 


Thoroughly revised lessons in all 
_ departments 


More pictures than ever 
Teachers manuals for each department 


Hymn studies for Junior and Senior 
lessons 


Beginners and Primary material 
specifically prepared to make lessons 
easier 


Attendance-building material: 
Letters, knob hangers—stand ups, 
post cards, bulletins, 
buttons, workers certificates, 
pupil certificates. 


See your Bookseller for 
a sample kit, 


950 each 


At your nearest religious bookstore 


CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE, 3558 South Jefferson Ave., St. Louis 18, Mo. 


TO HELP YOU PLAN YOUR COURSES 


in Weekday Religious Education 


These textbooks, teachers’ manuals, and pupils’ books are planned, written, and published 
especially for use in weekday and released-time religious education classes. They have 
been thoroughly tested in actual use by weekday classes and are recommended as among 
the best materials available for interdenominational Protestant schools. 


The Cooperative Series 


(Developed by the Cooperatives 
Publishing Association) 


kor Grades 3 and/or 4 


WHAT IS THE CHURCH? 


by Jeannette Grimme 
REACH ELSE Tc reo hoes Gina $2 
Pupil’s 


AS JESUS GREW 
by Pearl Hoose Doughty 


"BEAGHELS: onc thoes one oe eee $1.75 
Pupilis: pelt a ioe ae we Be. joe tae teeeaee 35c 
For Grades 5 and/or 6 
THE BIBLE IN THE BUILDING OF LIFE 
by Mildred A. Magnuson 
TEACHES! > hth ateeance OA eae $2 
Lary iol ts, 9 Ue Peattetstinrt ne cavemen ce NES a eer - 35c 
pAb ci ash RR APR a Nn Seed inser Gey creed 35c 
EARLY OLD TESTAMENT TIMES 
by Lola Hazelwood 
Teachers! s. A: Soe ee ee $2 
Pupil's Til a tot dos ape ae oe eg acs 50c 
Parpil’s SLL See te aren s Melee cere eter Sennen 50c 


LIVING AND WORKING IN OUR COUNTRY 


by Edna M. Baxter 
Teather sist osc eee hen ee eee $2 


For Grades 7 and/or 8 
WHEN ARE WE PATRIOTIC? 


by Frances Nall 
Teacher’s 


For Grades 9 and/or 10 


OUR PART IN THE WORLD-WIDE CHURCH 
by Lillian White Shepard 
Teacher’s 


The Protestant Council 
"Released Time" Texts 


(Developed by the Protestant 

Council of the City of New York) 

All Abingdon Press texts written by Imogene 
M. McPherson and Florence M. Taylor 


IF WE HAD LIVED IN BIBLE TIMES 
Part 1, Units 1 and 2 


Teacher sictoteertrc ers tikte tok cake eee eee $2 
Pupil’s, Unit 1 (1N THE TENTS OF THE SHEP- 
HERDS ) 9:5: Pe sedi see oe oe Ee 25c 


Pupil’s, Unit 2 (IN THE HOUSE OF THE LORD) .25c 


IF WE HAD LIVED IN BIBLE TIMES 
Parts II, Units 3 and 4 
"PE G@achier’s Accor. os ae PE ee ate sae $2 
Pupil’s, Unit 3 (NEIGHBORS IN NAZARETH: WHEN 
JESUS: WAS A UBOY ) ie soni aes <ye «2 ae ee 25c 
Pupil’s, Unit 4 (DWELLERS IN PALESTINE: WHEN 
JESUS WAS A MAN)........ a oa een 


For Grades 5 and/or 6 


THE STORY THE BIBLE TELLS 
Part I; Units 1 and 2 


Teacher's won a dey aE oa ee $2 
Pupil’ Se mit (sncenane A NATION OF GOD: 
FROM ABRAHAM TO DAVID) ........00.00005 25¢ 


Pupil’s, Unit 2 (THE voICcE OF THE PROPHETS ) 25c 


THE STORY THE BIBLE TELLS 
Part II, Units 3 and 4, Teacher’s............ $2 
Pupil’s, Unit 3-( BEHOLD, THY KING COMETH! ) . 25c 
Pupil’s, Unit 4 (HE HATH ANOINTED ME: JESUS 
AND THE KINGDOM OF GOD)... i2..2.25. seeeene 


For Grades 7, 8 and/or 9 


THE CHRISTIAN WAY OF LIFE 
Part 1, Units 1 and 2 


Teacher's s78;, Rance 2 ee eee $2.50 
Pupil’s, Unit 1 (PIONEERS OF THE WAY: THE BE- 
GINNINGS OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH)......25c 
Pupil’s, Unit 2 (FOLLOWING OF THE WAY: THE 
GROWTH OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH)....... 25c 
THE CHRISTIAN WAY OF LIFE 

Part II, Unts 3 and 4 

Teacher's 4 citi ae 6c ee $2.50 
Pupil’s, Unit 3 (BEING CHRISTIAN TODAY)... .25c 
Pupil’s, Unit 4 (you AND THE CHRISTIAN 

WAY) sn cis eee © nis sl ae 25c 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


